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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


————_ 
HE Comte de Chambord is reported dying. The latest 
accounts represent him as mending, but that always happens 
in the illnesses of very great persons, and previous statements 
have all been of the gravest character. They all agree in 
-asserting that the Comte has tumour or cancer of ‘the 
stomach, that he is incapable of taking food, and that he has 
suddenly wasted to a shadow of himself. No hope apparently 
is entertained at Vienna, whither the Comte de Paris has pro- 
ceeded, while the Papal Nuncio has actually visited Frohsdorf 
to convey the Pope’s blessing. Paris is full of rumours as to 
the consequences of the Count’s death, some Legitimists alleging 
that he has willed the Crown of France to Don Jaime, son of 
Don Carlos,*and, after the Comte de Chambord, the eldest 
Bourbon ; and others asserting that the will will be found to 
devise the succession to the claimant who shall accept the 
White Flag. Much of all this is nonsense, the Comte de 
Chambord having no more power to bequeath the Crown of 
France, titular or real, than the Queen has to bequeath the 
Crown of Great Britain; but it all points to the seriousness of 
the division between Orleanists and Legitimists. The latter 
cannot abide to see their old household enemies put within the 
law. 








Are England and France quarrelling about anything, or is 
the Parisian Press suddenly stricken with a cholera panic P 
The Paris correspondent of the Times talks of an article in the 
Temps about England inspired by M. Challemel-Iacour which it 
is better not to discuss, the République Frangaise rages at British 
malice, and the Frangais, M. de Broglie’s organ, protests against 
“‘ misunderstandings which threaten to place us in open hostility 
to the only Power ””—naming England—“ whose interests unite 
with ours on the European chessboard.” Other journals are 
positively full of malignant innuendoes about the “ commercial ” 
spirit which has induced this country to bring the cholera from 
Bombay, and the mean jealousy with which England is resist- 
ing France all over the world. Are we resisting France, or do 
our contemporaries see men as trees walking? So far as the 
country knows, the Government is not interfering with 
France anywhere, and most certainly the people are not. We 
do not feel quite sure that M. Challemel-Lacour, who has strong 
anti-British prepossessions, is not giving a cue to the Press, and 
should like to know what he is specially seeking. In what 
possible department of energy can it pay France to raise 
an impression that but for circumstances, her Government 
would at once come to a rupture with Great Britain? It is 
inconceivable that English action at Pekin, where our only 
interest and effort is to prevent war, can be so misrepresented. 


Mr. Healy has carried Monaghan for Mr. Parnell, receiving 
2,376 votes, or within 262 of a clear half of the registered electors. 
His Tory rival, Mr. Monroe, obtained 2,011 votes; and the 
Liberal, Mr. Pringle, only 274, an instance of political ingrati- 
tude hardly parallelled even in Ireland. Mr. Healy, it will be 
perceived, received more votes than both his opponents put 








together. The election was fought out altogether on the agrarian 
dispute. Mr. Healy said nothing of Home-rule, still less of Irish 
Independence; but promised that the Land Act should be im- 
proved in the tenants’ interest, even if the land did not actually 
pass to the tenants. Mr. Monroe also was compelled to accept the 
tenants’ programme, but did not promise them the land. It is 
said that almost every Catholic vote and 300 Protestant votes 
were given to Mr. Healy, but the ballot keeps its secret, and 
religion had very little to do with the matter; Mr. Healy is not 
exactly devout, and lies with his party under the direct censure 
of the Pope for calumniating worthy men, stirring up law- 
breakers,.and omitting to protest against outrage-mongers. 
The electors of Monaghan care nothing about that, or anything 
else, except low rents,—an ominous sign for the future of 
Treland. 


The Corrupt Practices Bill has been under discussion all the 
week, and sincere as the House evidently is in its determination 
to curb the influence of wealth, we begin to fear that the Bill is 
too elaborate, and its prohibitions too minute, to result in a 
good workable measure. Its principles are hardly consistent, 
for while it permits private persons to lend their own vehicles 
for the conveyance of voters, it does not permit private persons 
to hire the vehicles of others for the same end, and Mr. H. 
Fowler’s very reasonable amendment to forbid both practices was 
rejected. Again, while it allows candidates to hire the large room 
in an inn for electoral meetings, it does not allow them to take 
a room either in an inn or in any house of refreshment for a 
committee-room. And on the law of agency it seems likely to 
be so strict, that unless both parties are very forbearing, hardly 
any election in the kingdom will stand the tests of purity which 
this measure seems likely to apply. On the whole, we wish the 
Bill had insisted chiefly on a few broad principles,—including 
especially the strict limitation of election expenses,—and had 
busied itself less with minute restrictions. 


On Tuesday night, an hour or more was wasted owing to the 
unseemly behaviour of Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir Henry 
Wolff, and Mr. Gorst, who on their return to the evening 
sitting wanted to insist on the re-reading of an amended clause 
which had already been re-read (soon after ten o’clock) before these 
gentlemen and their friends thought fit to revisit the House. 
Even their own party were forced to condemn their behaviour, 
and to point out that if every gentleman who returned late to 
the House insisted on having an amended clause re-read for 
his own behoof, no progress with a Bill could possibly be made. 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir H. Wolff, and Mr. Gorst forfeited 
completely on this occasion the sympathy even of extreme 
partisans of the Tory party like Mr. Chaplin. Discreditable 
pertinacity of this sort ought to be be both punishable and 
punished. 

Lord Derby, on Wednesday, announced that the Government 
had determined to reject the annexation of New Guinea. The 
Colonial Office had received despatches from Queensland, and had 
found no reason for the action of the local Government, except a 
fear that some Power was about to seize some part of New Guinea. 
That Government could have asked permission by telegraph, and 
would therefore be informed that its act was cancelled, and 
that while the Queen’s Government would hold any descent 
by a foreign Power on New Guinea to be an “unfriendly act,” 
it would not itself take the island. If, however, Australia 
would federate herself, and undertake the conquest of New 
Guinea as a State, the whole question would assume a new 
aspect. The Australians are not ready to do this yet, but they 
are vexed with the decision, and may make strong representa- 
tions. These will not be less vigorous, if it is true, as reported, 
that the French have annexed the New Hebrides, contrary. to 
an understanding with the British Government that neither 
Power should take those islands. This report, however, requires 
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confirmation. As to New Guinea, it is clear that a Colonial 
annexation could not be allowed; while the delay in absorbing 
the island is of no importance. Anstralia will take it some day, 
if combined Europe protests. 


The Times has published a summary of Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s evidence against the Khedive. With the exception 
of one item, it amounts to very little. The exception is that 
Tewfik Khedive is said, on “reliable authority,” to have for- 
warded to Omar Lutfi, Governor of Alexandria, just before the 
outbreak of June 11th, a telegram couched in these words: 
—“ Arabi has guaranteed public safety and published it in 
the newspapers, and has made himself responsible to the 
Consuls, and if he succeeds in his guarantee the Powers 
will trust him, and our consideration will be lost. Also, 
the Fleets of the Powers are in Alexandrian waters, and 
men’s minds are excited, and quarrels are not far off between 
Europeans and others. Now, therefore, choose for yourself 
whether you will serve Arabi in his guarantee, or whether you 
will serve us.” If that telegram was really sent, it would show 
that the Khedive requested Lutfi to nullify Arabi’s guarantee 
by breaking public order, and that is Lord Randolph’s allega- 
tion. He has, however, to prove the authenticity of his tele- 
gram. It is exactly the message a tricky and weak Oriental 
might send, though he would hardly trust the telegraph so far, 
and it is also exactly the message which a clever Asiatic hating 
the Khedive would forge to produce his ruin. Whatever the 
truth, we hardly wonder that the French papers ask why the 
British Government is just now informally trying the Khedive. 


Will they, if the telegram is traced to him, send him before a 


court-martial in his own capital? We thought they held the 
Khedive to be a Sovereign. 


Mr. Chamberlain presided at the annual meeting of the 
Cobden Club last Saturday, and delivered an admirable speech, 
which he commenced by quizzing the Observei,—‘‘a paper 
which is the organ of those whom Mr. Disraeli used to call 
‘superior persons,’”’—for having said of Mr. Cobden that he 
was “a very worthy, well-meaning Member of Parliament, 
who was neither a statesman nor a _ philosopher, and 
who is now chiefly known as the author of a number of 
prophecies all of which had been falsified by the event.” 
“Well, as to that,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “the doctrines of 
the Christian religion have not received universal acceptance ; 
yet I suppose we should conceive it a little presumptuous, even 
in a Sunday newspaper with a limited circulation, to describe 
the Apostles as very worthy fishermen, who were neither philo- 
sophers nor statesmen, but who were chiefly to be remembered 
as the authors of a variety of predictions which were falsified 
by the event.” It was true that the United States, aided by the 
vast range of their territory, had been able to decline Free-trade 
with the rest of the world with but little conscious suffering to 
themselves; and Mr. Chamberlain, as an Englishman, could not 
regret it, since he could not help being grateful for the delay of the 
shock to English commercial pre-eminence which American Free- 
trade, when it comes, must bring. The latter part of his speech 
was devoted by Mr. Chamberlain to the subject of the recent 
retirements from the Cobden Club, which gave him occasion to 
discuss the relation of the Radicals to the Liberal party at large, 
and to point out that if Radicals are to sacrifice something of 
their own wishes in order to co-operate with the Moderates, the 
Moderates must not grudge the Radicals the right of free exposi- 
tion and free discussion of their more daring wishes. 


Mr. Thorold Rogers, in responding to the toast of the 
Cobden Club, referred to Tenniel's admirable picture of Mr. 
Chamberlain as the daring duckiing launching out into the 
pond of Radicalism, and ventured to suggest that, like Hans 
Christian Anderseu’s “ugly duck,” Mr. Chamberlain might 
yet turn out the swan of the brood. Sir Charles Dilke 
afterwards made an interesting speech on the actual progress of 
Free-trade. A commercial treaty had been signed with Italy 
on the 15th of last month, which is a great step in the direction 
of Free-trade; and even before this our trade with Italy, which 
some years ago fell off greatly, kad completely recovered. More- 
over, the Anglo-Italian Commercial Treaty contains a general 
arbitration clause, with detaiied regulations for the appointment 
of arbitrators in case of divergencics of interpretation. The 
renewal of our relations with Mexico is another great step in the 
right direction, and with Portugal, a “most favoured nation ” 
treaty has been signed, With Spain there is more difficulty, 





though Sir Robert Morier gives us hope that happier counsels 
are likely to prevail in Spain; and in the United States, Sir 
Charles Dilke recognised not so much a distinct progress of 
Free-trade doctrine, as a much clearer admission of the doctrine 
that tariffs should be constructed on a revenue basis, and not on 
a basis of Protection. On the whole, the policy of Govern- 
ments in civilised countries had been recently becoming more 
and more favourable to Free-trade, instead of less and less so. 


On the same day, a banquet was given to Mr. Benjamin, 
Q.C., on his retirement from the Bar. The Attorney-General 


proposed Mr, Benjamin’s health, in a speech which referred. 


with more of honorific feeling than we could contrive to sum- 
mon up, to Mr. Benjamin’s career as a member of the great Slave 
Confederation of the Southern States. Further, Sir Henry James 
took great credit for Mr. Benjamin’s reception here. “ The Baris 
ever generous even in its rivalry towards success that is based on 
merit.” “The years are few since Mr. Benjamin was a stranger 
to us all, and in those few years he has accomplished more than 
most men can hope in a lifetime to achieve.” Mr. Benjamin, 
whose abilities as a lawyer probably surpass those of the very 
ablest of his friends in this country, had well earned Sir Henry 
James’s tribute of respect and admiration, and his speech 
in acknowledgment was manly and graceful; but after 
that, the “ mutual admiration” grew somewhat too fervent. 
The Lord Chancellor in his “fond regret” for the years of his 
life at the Bar, became needlessly effusive on the subject of the 
extraordinarily honourable character of the Bar of the United 
Kingdom; while the Lord Chief Justice had no words to express 
his sense of “ the honour, the eloquence, the integrity, and learn- 
ing of the Bar.” Of the modesty of the Bar, Lord Coleridge 
wisely said nothing, and perhaps it would not have been con- 
sistent with what he did say, to attribute modesty to the Bar. 
We have a sincere respect for the Bar, but the Bar has so much 
to say in its own praise, that nothing at all remains for others 
to say, and we cannot but wish to hear whether there might not. 
be a debit side of the account, if solicitors and clients could be 
freely heard. 


We regret to record the death of the Duke of Marlborough, 
one of Lord Beaconsfield’s Dukes, a most respéctable, most. 
manageable man, who could always be educated, and therefore 
sat in Cabinets. He knew something of Church affairs, and 


though he sold the Sunderland Library, was in his way a man of 


intelligence and thought. He is succeeded by his son, Lord Bland- 
ford, supposed to be a Radical. That party does not want Dukes, 
and thinks it hard of Fate that Lord Randolph Churchill is 
only a second son. Perhaps, however, it is for the best. If he 
had been the heir to the Dukedom, the House of Commons 
might have been cruelly and indecently exultant over a death, 
and even the gain to the State would not have compensated 
for that. tea Be 


There is no brutality like that of the panic-struck. The 
deaths at Damietta from cholera exceed one hundred a day, 
though the population is only 30,000. A cordon of troops has. 
been accordingly drawn round the wretched town, with orders to- 
shoot any one found leaving it. Consequently, every one is afraid 
to enter the place, which has become a fetid prison, and there 
are neither sufficient doctors, guardians of order, nor medical 
comforts. The people die or live uncared for, relatives are 
divided, business is stopped, and for all any one knows the in- 
habitants may be starving. At the same time, any one who can 
bribe the police gets through, so that if cholera were contagious, 
it would be conveyed in spite of the cruel restrictions. It is 
believed that the outbreak is, in the main, local; and Lord 
Granville on Tuesday read an opinion from Sir William Gull,. 
stating that he saw little ground for alarm, as severe epidemics 
of cholera were always preceded by small outbreaks in the pre- 
vious winter and spring. All the States of the Mediterranean 
have published quarantine rules, and the French and Italian 
papers insist that the cholera came from Bombay. There is no 
ground, Lord Granville says, for the allegation, which, if true, 
might be perpetually so, the great Indian cities never being 
quite free of cholera cases. 


A great controversy has been raging in the Standard as to 
the quantity of education now given in Board Schools. Corre- 
spondents, usually female, report that the hours are too long, 
that the work to be done at home is too heavy, that payment 
by results induces forcing, and that the children, consequently, 
look sickly, puny, and careworn. The Inspectors, as a body, 
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deny these charges, and attribute them to the dislike of all Con- 
aervatives and of most women to any extension ofeducation. We 
have very little belief in the story of overwork, knowing the 
perfect protection English children derive from their armour of 
stupidity, but we have a doubt sometimes about sanitation. 
The effect of cooping up numbers of children in London 
rooms in summer weather is not good, even when the children 
are much better fed than the children of the poor often are. 
It is the want of milk and meat from which sharp scholars 
suffer much more than from the learning, and it is very difficult 
even to think of the remedy. The State cannot feed all the 
children, or the philanthropists either. We wish some one of 
the latter, though, would try the effect of milk in some one rather 
crowded school, and report thereupon, and ensure that in hot 
weather the tired mites should have good water to drink at will. 
There cax be no reasonable difficulty about the latter. 

A meeting was held in Exeter Hall on Wednesday to pro- 
mote a scheme for lending money to Indian peasants at reason- 
able rates. They now pay 24 per cent., which Mr. Bright, who 
spoke on behalf of the scheme, considers fatal to agri- 
culture. He will find on inquiry that this rate has been 
paid for hundreds of years, and is not fatal to agriculture, 


‘though over-much borrowing is. The Indian sun is not 


the English, or the Indian return from seed. The crux of 
the scheme is the peasant’s character. If the ryot, being 
able to borrow at 12 per cent., borrows as much as he did at 
24 per cent., the English lenders will benefit him and them- 
selves; but if he borrows twice as much, he will, when payment 
is asked for, be worse off than before, while they will lose their 
money. The experiment is an excellent one, and ought to be 
tried, but we would warn poor investors, clergymen, and widows 
to leave it alone. Mr. Bright says the soucars, or native 
usurers, are all in favour of the scheme, and we have no doubt 
that is true. All their insolvent debtors will borrow to pay 
them off, which will be very convenient for the soucars, while 
the solvent debtors will go on as their fathers did before. No 
peasant will break with the soucar, who tides him over bad 
seasons, by going to a competitor, without the soucar’s own 
-consent. 


A frightful accident, which seems to have cost about 120 
lives, occurred on the Clyde on Tuesday, when a_ vessel 
-christened ‘ Daphne,’ built by Messrs. Alexander Stephen and 
Sons, Linthouse, Glasgow, for the Glasgow and Londonderry 
Steam Packet Company, was so launched that, instead of float- 
ing on the water, she heeled over at once and went to the 
bottom. The cause of the accident is not yet understood. It 
is only certain that the anchor on the port side was dragged 
much farther than the anchor on the starboard side, the one 
being moved sixty yards and the other not more than six or 
seven. It was conjectured, therefore, that the chains on the 
two sides had not moved evenly, and that the starboard side had 
been checked while the port side was unchecked. Another 
theory is that the vessel was top-heavy, but as yet the cause of 
the catastrophe is quite uncertain. A few of the crowd of 
workmen on board were picked up by the boats or swam to 
shore, but 120 are known to be missing, and the hold and 
companion-ladder of the ‘ Daphne’ were found crowded with 
corpses. The building and launching of vessels on the Clyde 
have usually been so wholly free from accident, that the calamity 
has caused almost as much wonder as grief and consternation. 


Mr. Spottiswoode was buried in Westminster Abbey on 
‘Thursday, at the request of a great number of eminent men, 
who, when they made their request, probably thought more of 
their own admiration and esteem than they did of the very 
limited space now available in the Abbey. Mr. Spottiswoode, dis- 
tinguished as he was amongst his contemporaries, and beloved 
as he was also, had hardly achieved enough to earn a distinction 
which ought to be reserved for the few in each generation whom 
even posterity will never forget. In saying this, we do not in 
any way mean to detract from the honour in which a man of 
great acquirements, of very high originality as a man of science, 
and of large generosity, ought to be held by all his contempo- 
raries. Still, Westminster Abbey should be reserved for those 
whom not only their contemporaries, but all subsequent genera- 
tions, will agree to think of as the marked men of their genera- 
tion. Not even such as these, however, could be laid in the 
grave with deeper and more universal regret than was felt by the 
mourners at the grave of Mr. Spottiswoode. The Royal Society 





have done themselves credit by electing a man of true genius 
as his successor. That successor is Professor Huxley. 





Lord Salisbury distributed the prizes to the Arts and Science 
Faculty of King’s College, London, on Tuesday, and in his 
remarks echoed (though mildly) the general complaint of the 
number of examinations. Lord Salisbury should read the late 
Professor Stanley Jevons’s admirable paper on “ Cram,” in the 
volume just published. He would there learn that frequent 
examination is one of the most indispensable of all instruments 
of education, and that no good teacher ever allows his class to 
learn much without testing the character of that learning 
by examination. But Lord Salisbury did not confine his 
remarks to those with which Conservatives could sympathise. 
He made a sharp attack on the deference paid to Greek and 
Latin verse in the public schools and the Universities, and com- 
plimented King’s College on giving no prize for Latin verse. 
*T never look back without a feeling of some bitterness to the 
many hours during which I was compelled to produce the most 
execrable Latin verse in the world. I believe that if a commis- 
sion of distinguished men were appointed to discover what is 
the most perfectly useless accomplishment to which the human 
mind can be turned, a large majority would agree that versifi- 
cation in the dead languages is that accomplishment.” Lord 
Salisbury, it will be seen, can be a Radical when he likes. 

The banquet to Mr. Irving at St. James’s Hall, on Wednes- 
day, was a very enthusiastic one. Five hundred sat down 
to table, and some 400 ladies assembled in the galleries before 
the speaking began. Lord Coleridge presided, and showed con- 
siderable art in giving a sort of colloquial familiarity to the 
eloquence of his usually stately, thongh silver tongue. He 
declared that every after-dinner speech should have its joke, its 
platitude, and its quotation,—the American Minister subse- 
quently remarking that the platitude was the real difficulty, and 
that a successful platitude requires “a very high order of genius,” 
—but Lord Coleridge was equal to the emergency, for he combined 
all three in one by quoting “ All the world’s a stage, and all the 
men and women merely players,” as a passage absolutely new. 
In enumerating some of the great actors and actresses, Lord 
Coleridge might, we think, have remembered, when he compli- 
mented Miss Ellen Terry, that a sister of hers had once as great 
a popularity, and had reached, as a tragic actress, a far higher 
standard of genius. But the conclusion of Lerd Coleridge’s 
speech was the happiest. He described Mr. Irving in Cicero’s 
words,—Summus artifex, et, mehercule! semper partium, in 
republica tanquam in scena, optimarum.” “TI venture,” he said, 
“to translate these words roughly, for the benetit of one or two 
people who, perhaps, do not understand them,—‘ He is a con- 
summate artist, by Jove! and capable of the best parts, both 
on the stage and off it.’” 


Mr. Irving’s speech was not remarkable,—a speech of cordial 
thanks adequately expressed; but the Minister of the United 
States, who always speaks well, spoke even better than usual, 
happily defending the United States from the charge of self- 
laudation, by managing to suggest that they limit their Spread- 
eagleism to one day in the year, the day of the banquet; 
and we may at once admit that if his implication is true, 
that is a much more moderate allowance than that of 
any other people. The happiest passage, however, was Mr. 
Lowell’s concluding story of a Methodist preacher at a camp- 
meeting of whom he had heard when he was young. He was 
preaching on Joshua ordering the sun to stand still:—“ My 
hearers,” he said, “ there are three motions of the sun ; the first is 
the straightforward or direct motion of the sun, the second is 
the retrograde or backward motion of the sun, and the third is 
the motion mentioned in our text,—‘ the sun stood still.’ Now, 
gentlemen, I do not know whether you see the application of 
that story to after-dinner oratory ? I hope youdo. The after- 
dinner orator at first begins and goes straightforward,—that is 
the straightforward motion of the sun. Next, he goes back, and 
begins to repeat himself a little, and that is the retrograde motion, 
or the backward motion, of the sun. And at last, he has the 
good-sense to bring himself to an end, and that is the motion 
mentioned in our text of the sun standing still.” And sa Mr, 
Lowell carried off the laurels of the evening. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 100 to 100} x.d. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON THE COBDEN CLUB. 


N R. CHAMBERLAIN’S admirable speech at the Cobden 
A Club this day week will do much to extinguish the 
memory of the trifling mistake which he made three weeks ago 
at Birmingham, when he intimated that he hoped that the 
people of England would not treat any Reform Bill as a dis- 
charge of Liberal liabilities which did not come up to his own 
standard of universal suffrage, equal electoral districts, and 
payment of Members. The error there was in that indifference 
to his own Ministerial position which went so far as to weaken 
beforehand any settlement on which he and his colleagues 
might agree, since he appeared to bespeak an immediate 
agitation against the deficiencies which he anticipated. 
In the Cobden Club on Saturday his tone was very different. 
He not only did not deny, but roundly asserted that it 
was the duty of Radicals to make concessions in order to 
carry the country with them, and not only to make conces- 
sions, but “ to make good every foothold before taking another 
step ;” “I desire,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “ to carry with the 
party, as we have in the past, the convinced judgment and the 
intelligent opinion of the great majority of the nation.” That 
is the language of statesmanship, and we accept it with great 
pleasure as evidence that the words, dropped by Mr. Chamber- 
lain at Birmingham, which seemed to advise an immediate 
renewal of the Reform agitation after thé passing of the 
next Bill, in the name of his own more advanced opinions, 
were hastily dropped, and did not express his deliberate con- 
viction. With every word that he said in the Cobden Club 
we can heartily agree, It is only fair that Radicals who go 
beyond the mass of the Liberal Party, should have the free 
right of explaining their own individual views, and why they 
advocate them. But that is a very different thing from 
an attempt to keep great constitutional reforms always in 
agitation, a very different thing from giving notice before- 
hand that whatever you agree to as a fit and sufficient 
measure for the moment, is to be denounced directly it is 
passed, on the authority of one of those who passed it, as an 
inadequate and niggardly solution of the problem before the 
country. We claim to be as good Radicals, as firm believers 
in the doctrine that you must frankly trust the people, as 
Mr. Chamberlain. But it is for that very reason that we 
go no farther than the advocacy of an extension of 
the present borough system of household suffrage, with its 
subsidiary lodger franchise, from the towns to the counties. 
Under that suffrage, every grown-up man who recognises the 
duty of exerting political influence can obtain it easily and 
exert it freely; and it is the duty, not the mere right, of 
political action which we wish to see recognised. Doubtless, 
even under this suffrage, there will be a great number of 
grown-up men who will never become electors; but that will be 
not from want of power, but from want of will. Is it desirable, 
or even right, to force on people who want the will to qualify 
themselves as voters, the consciousness of a political power for 
which they have not the smallest moral concern? Make politi- 
cal duty your ideal, and you will open freely to all whohaveasense 
of political duty the opportunity of doing it; but in that case 
you will not try and swell your electorate with masses of supine, 
indifferent, and therefore probably either flighty or corrupt 
voters. Mr. Cobden, says Mr. Chamberlain, viewed “ without 
alarm ” the very widest extension which could be given to the 
electoral franchise. Perhaps “ without alarm ;” but did he ever 
express any desire to see the vote forced on men within whose 
easy reach it was already, but who did not care enough about it 
to secure it for themselves? We do not believe it. For the 
same reason, we differ with Mr. Chamberlain as to the payment 
of Members. We wish to see politics confined to the class of 
men who pursue politics from more or less disinterested motives, 
and not merely for the livelihood to be got out of it. Where 
there are such men with a deep interest in politics, though 
too poor to devote themselves to political life without help 
from their constituents,—by all means let the constituency 
find the means. Such a course is alike honourable to the con- 
stituency and to the representative whom it taxes itself to send 
to Westminster. But why, with a large choice of men who 
are willing to give their time freely to the service of the 
nation, we should go out of our way to make politics a mere 
bread-winning profession, it is quite beyond our store of Liberal 
wisdom to discover. It may, we think, be left to Mr. James 
Lowther, as Mr. Chamberlain himself oddly suggested, to sup- 








port this “ pious opinion” by reference to the ancient custom 
to which Mr. Chamberlain referred, For the present, we think 
a large class of purely professional politicians would not greatly 
improve the declining parliamentary morality of the day. 

For the rest, Mr. Chamberlain’s eloquent and unanswerable- 
defence of Mr. Cobden for anticipating the early conversion 
of the world to his own views,—an anticipation, as he justly 
said, exactly parallelled by Apostolical predictions of the 
early triumph of Christianity.—was not less satisfactory 
than his wise limitation of Mr. Cobden’s doctrine with respect 
to non-intervention. On that point, Mr. Chamberlain truly 
said that Mr. Cobden himself was never really satisfied with 
his own very strong and far too abstract assertion of that 
disputable doctrine, and that Mr. Cobden clearly betrayed from. 
time to time the self-distrust with which he contemplated his. 
theoretical assertions of it. And yet no one, we think, can 
read Mr. John Morley’s “ Life of Cobden ” without seeing that 
during the latter part of Mr. Cobden’s career, this unmanage- 
able doctrine,—we may say this intrinsically false doctrine, 
if it is to be erected into an absolute standard of national 
duty,—occupied more and more of Mr. Cobden’s thoughts, 
and lowered measurably the tone and character of his political 
influence. Cobden, indeed, mistook for a general principle 
of politics what came to no more than this,—that a nation 
should never involve itself in the quarrels of other countries. 
without the advantage of a very noble, clear, and simple cause 
which it is not easy to misunderstand,—and not even then, 
unless it can clearly give effect to its righteous purpose without: 
ruin to its own citizens. The question of intervention or non- 
intervention, in national as in private cases, is a question both 
of right and of prudence; and unless the right be very clear 
indeed,—which happens much more rarely than statesmen are 
apt to suppose,—the prudential calculation need not even be 
made. ‘That is as far as most good Liberals can go with Mr. 
Cobden, and we heartily wish that Cobden himself had never 
gone farther. There are, however, few equally illustrious states- 
men of any day who have not made much more serious mis- 
takes ; and it is with something like wonder, we confess, that 
we ask ourselves why Mr. Goschen retired from the Cobden 
Club, or else why he joined it. He was certainly not com- 
mitted by his membership to all Mr. Cobden’s views; and 
it is hard to suppose that he is not still in hearty sympathy 
with that great and simple mind, throughout the whole range 
of a very considerable arc of political thought. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech last week may not, perhaps, quite 
convince us that the daring duckling is, as Mr. Thorold Rogers 
happily called him, the swan of the Ministerial brood. There is, 
so far as we know, not one of what we may call his “ peculiar ’” 
tenets, that seems to us stamped with a better kind of Liberalism 
than that of his more distinguished colleagues, But un- 
doubtedly the complete frankness, the great manliness, and the 
happy humour of the speech at the Cobden Club will do much, 
and ought to do much, to increase the favour with which Mr. 
Chamberlain is regarded by English Liberals. It is a great 
thing to know not only how to retrieve a false step, but how 
so to retrieve it that a great forward step is made, and this is 
what Mr. Chamberlain has effected by his last vigorous speech. 
He has shown himself perfectly candid under criticism, and yet 
neither depressed nor elated ; confident in himself and in his 
principles, and willing to recognise that he must give as well 
as take, and that what he has once given he must not at once 
proceed to retract, 





THE LESSON OF THE MONAGHAN ELECTION. 


E do not see how it is possible to misread the lesson of 

the Monaghan Election. Mr. Healy’s victory, which 

was quite complete, for he beat both his opponents put to- 
gether, though he did not receive a majority of allvoteson the 
register, means that the old truth which we have been preach- 
ing for twenty years, sometimes successfully and sometimes with- 
out an audience, remains true still. The “Irish Question ” is, 
before all things, an agrarian question. The little farmers, 
who are for electoral purposes the Irish people, want, first of 
all, to possess their farms in full security, and at as low quit- 
rents or as low prices as practically may be. We see 
in the papers a great deal about the Protestant vote 
and the Catholic vote, and love of Toryism and hatred 
of Liberalism; but if Mr. Monroe, the Tory candidate, 
had not accepted the tenants’ programme, he would not 
have attracted a third of his supporters; and if Mr. Healy 
had been commissioned by the Vatican to preach the Eighth 
Commandment, he would not have received a vote at all, As 
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a matter of fact, Mr. Healy is a man at open war with the 
Pope, defying him in print and on the hustings, and he re- 
ceived the Catholic vote as completely as if he had been a 
devotee ; while the Tory is no more returned than is the Whig, 
and the division of the votes made no difference. The obvious 
truth is, that all the farmers of Monaghan voted for agrarian 
change, that those who believed the Tories would grant it 
voted with Mr. Monroe, and that those who believed the 
Land League would secure it voted for Mr. Healy, who 
had shown, as they thought, not only heartiness, but 
ability, in the agrarian war. He, they believed, carried 
“the Healy Clause,” and there was no more to be said. 
That they should have done so is to us, who fought for per- 
petuity of tenure while it seemed still a dream, a matter of 
profound regret. We believe that political ingratitude like 
that displayed in Monaghan shows want of judgment, as 
well as want of heart; we see lack of principle in this condo- 
nation of a party which has avowedly placed its objects above 
instinctive morals, and has approved, if it has not ordered, out- 
rages; and we detest this cynical subordination of all poli- 
tical aspirations to the direct pecuniary interests of a class, 
Nationalism may be a mistaken creed, it certainly seems 
to us a fantastic one; but it is at least a nobler faith 
than land-grabbing, and it is the desire to get land, 
and not nationalism, which has carried this election. 
Mr. Healy offered “the land” vaguely, and a great exten- 
sion of the Land Act in the tenants’ interest definitely ; 
and though he has no connection with the county, is per- 
sonally, though able, one of the least attractive men in Ireland, 
and is one of the most outspoken of what Mr. Bright called 
the “Rebel section ;” his offer swept away all sense of grati- 
tude, all judgment as to political possibilities, and all considera- 
tions of creed, in the minds of the majority. If he had been 
excommunicated, it would under the ballot have been just the 
same, as it would also if, like his leader, he had been a Protestant, 
utterly English in temperament, and without a drop of Irish 
blood in his veins. Do the people who talk this nonsense about 
Catholic and Protestant, about the distrust of the landlord 
class and the hatred to the Saxon, believe for one moment that 
if Mr. C. 8. Parnell, Protestant and Teuton, Cambridge graduate 
and Jandlord, had stood for Monaghan, he would have lost one 
single vote thrown for Mr. Healy? The agrarian agitator, 
because he was agrarian agitator, and for no other reason 
whatever, carried Monaghan. 

It is almost as useless, with a community in the temper of 
the majority of Irishmen, to preach as to swear, and the 
interest as well as the duty of Englishmen is to look facts in 
the face, and settle in their own minds what they will do. 
Those facts are that the tenants of Ireland are still thirsting 
for more concessions, that the majority will postpone to that 
thirst every higher consideration, and that they think the 
thirst can be best slaked by supporting Mr. Parnell. That he 
may not at the next election “carry Ireland”’ is, of course, 
possible. The unexpected happens in Ireland as often as in 
France, or any other country where emotion is stronger than 
thought; and Mr. Parnell will, moreover, appeal to a suffrage 
in which the peasantry, though still a majority, will not be 
so easily supreme. With the thousands of new votes, new 
influences will come in. But the Irish have displayed agrarian 
passion for generations, and if Mr. Parnell is still there to promise 
its gratification, and if no new and unexpected movement 
occurs, it is a reasonable calculation that he will greatly increase 
his following in Parliament. Nobody who does not postpone his 
judgment to his hopes really doubts that, the conditions being 
granted, this will be the result. If it occurs, Mr. Parnell may 
hold the balance of power, and he will, of course, use it to 
obtain for his supporters as much as he can of his programme, 
which is to secure them the ownership of the soil, either in 
freehold or copyhold, at. as low a price or as low a quit-rent as 
he can. That is the central idea which his agents, of whom 
Mr. Healy is the strongest, are putting forward on every occa- 
sion, and to which every fresh success at the hustings makes 
him more devoted. Mr. Parnell was not originally an agrarian 
agitator, but he has found in that agitation a lever, the strength 
of which, though it has surprised, has absolutely convinced 
him. He will push forward with the cold persistence which 
so differentiates him from every previous Irish leader to 
his end, disregarding every other consideration, the welfare 
of Ireland included; and will, if the two parties remain 
as at present, embarrass or overthrow Government after 
Government. That is the serious danger of the situation, 
for Tories as well as Liberals; but for Liberals first of all, 
because they are the party in possession of power. They 





must decide first how they will act, and, so far as we know, 
they have not as a party made up their minds to any line of 
action whatever. They will not, if we understand them, 
accept the plan which hovers rather as a dream than a scheme 
in the Tory leaders’ minds, and by buying out the landlords 
make the State sole landlord,—and rebellion, therefore, the 
most enticing of all projects to the body of the Irish 
people. The old economic Liberals are too strong for 
that, even if the majority were unsound. They will 
not, we feel assured, on the other hand, forego all pro- 
jects of reform, as the price of Tory support, in dumb 
resistance to any further concessions to Ireland. There is a 
theory afloat that this might occur, both parties agreeing not 
to notice a vote carried by Parnellite adhesions; but we agree 
with the Pall Mall Gazette that no such course could long be 
persisted in, as the cry of exasperation from Great Britain 
would become too loud, and would in the long-run develope a 
Home-rule party here. What, then, will they do? It is of no 
use growing pettish, or refusing to think the matter out, or 
declaring that a decision can only be arrived at when the 
emergency is actually present. They ought at least to 
consider themselves beforehand, and be clear as_ to 
their own resolves, and we see little sign that as yet 
they even perceive the danger. Will they consider any 
compromise, or will they yield, or will they blankly refuse 
concession, and take the consequences? We want them to 
think that out, remembering always that the tactics which 
carry a transfer of Irish soil may carry Irish independence, 
and, if possible, express before or at the election the result of 
their thought, even if it be only in the shape of certain nega- 
tions. For ourselves, we still think that the old Liberal 
policy—to concede up to the extreme limits of justice, and not 
a step further—is the wisest course ; and that would mean, in 
Treland, to assent to the Ulster demand for the inclusion of 
leaseholds in the Land Act, to forbid the raising of rent on 
any tenant’s improvement, and to allow any tenant to be- 
come a copyholder or freeholder on such payment as 
Parliament may fix. Beyond that, we see no plan which 
would not involve either confiscation, or such a burden 
on the British taxpayer as would be both oppressive 
and unjust. If the Tories, forgetting all their traditions, 
would go farther, and by aid of the Irish vote can 
seize power, let them seize it, and see whether they can 
work for a week with such allies without destroying their 
position for ever throughout the greater island. The responsi- 
bility would be on them, not us, and the burden of the result. 
That, however, is a mere suggestion. Our object to-day is not 
to discuss plans, but to call Liberal attention to the facts that 
the result of the Monaghan election shows agrarian feeling to 
be still all-powerful in Ireland, conquering alike respect for 
tradition, the sense of gratitude, and the influence of the 
Papacy ; and that, consequently, after the election, Mr. Parnell 
may have at his beck a majority of the Irish Representation. 
That majority may very well exceed any difference between 
the two great British parties. A candidate openly hostile to 
English rule, and almost excommunicated by the Pope, has re- 
ceived the whole Catholic vote and some of the Protestant vote 
in Monaghan because he promises to make land cheaper to the 
tenant. More than half Ireland, perhaps three-fourths, 
resembles Monaghan in its wishes. That is the situation, and 
it is time the Liberals began to consider what it means, and 
how it is in the immediate future to be met. 


THE COMTE DE CIIAMBORD. 


P to five o’clock on Friday, the death of the Comte de 
Chambord had not been announced in England; but it 

is believed that his recovery is hopeless, and the end is imme- 
diately expected. This is not the time for comment on a 
character and a career which have both been nearly unique in 
modern history ; but we wish to say a word on a misapprehen- 
sion evidently widely spread. A preposterous importance is 
attached to the will of the dying Pretender. That will must, 
of course, have a certain importance for his family and his 
immediate devotees, who, with a disinterestedness not without 
nobility, have made of their loyalty to a discrowned exile a 
kind of religion. There are, we believe, families in France 
who would accept Henri Cing’s nominee as his heir, 
even if he named, as he was once asked to do, the lad 
who is now the hope of the Bonapartists. The titular Throne 
of France is not, however, disposable by will. Henri Cing 
did not derive his “rights” from bequest, and has no more 
claim to bequeath them than Dr. Tait had to bequeath the 
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Archbishopric of Canterbury. On his death, Louis Philippe 


d’Orleans is not, indeed, head of the Bourbon family, for that 
position passes to Don Carlos—or his son, Don Jaime, if the 
father is held to have abdicated—but he is head of “ the House 
of France,” by right of prescription confirmed by law, by right of 
French adhesion for centuries, and of international Treaty. So 
long as a Bourbon reigns in Spain, at all events, the Orleanist 
rights under the Family Compact are indefeasible. The 
moment his far-away cousin dies, the Comte de Paris is titular 
King of France, and will be so regarded by all Frenchmen 
who think of him at all—a very small minority. If the 
Comte de Chambord has named Don Jaime his heir, a few 
Legitimists may secede from the party, but the body of 
Frenchmen who desire Monarchy will remain unmoved. If, 
on the other hand, as is reported with some authority, the 
Count has insisted that his successor shall accept the White 
Flag, his order will be as null as if he had directed him to use 
a black one. Louis XX. of France—for we presume the clear 
right of the Duc d’Angouléme to call himself Louis XIX. 
will be acknowledged, Charles X. having no right in the 
world, on the Legitimist theory, to pass over his eldest son as 
he did—will be as much and as little the free King of France 
as Henri Cing ever was. The claim may be utterly worthless, 
a Claim to a shadowy crown, but, such as it is, it is beyond 
attack from any competitor. 

We notice the subject (which otherwise concerns only the 
Editor of the Almanach de Gotha) because the political im- 
portance of the Comte de Chambord’s death consists in this. 
Those of the Marshals and Generals of France who are dis- 
contented with the Republic, know that the only alternatives 
are the ancient Monarchy with a Charter, and the Bonapartist 


Empire. They are disinclined to the latter, partly because the* 


memory of Sedan is too recent, partly because they reject the 
head of the Bonaparte house, Napoleon Jerome, yet cannot set 
him aside, and partly because, if they nominate a Bonaparte they 
must recognise the organic law of that family, and take a plébis- 
cite which might end in millions of “ Noes.” They prefer, there- 
fore, it is said, to declare for a King of France, whose claim 
rests on descent, who has personally no enemies, and who can 
bring to his Government the effective aid of a General popular 
in the Army, yet Royalist,—the Duc d’Aumale. It is, there- 
fore, asserted—and Prince Bismarck, for one, believes—that, 
should “ the Army of France” take independent action against 
the Republic, the representative Orleanist will be proclaimed. 
It is probable, in our judgment, that this impression is well 
founded, though we believe its importance to be greatly 
exaggerated. There is no proof whatever that the Army, 
apart from a few great officers, is discontented, none that it 
is united, none that, if discontented and united, it will act 
against the people. If it is not discontented, it will remain 
passive; if it is not united, its chiefs will not move,—not 
wanting, as Marshal MacMahon said, “civil war in the bar- 
racks ;”—and if it will not act against the people, the people 
are for the Republic. The wild assumptions being made on 
all sides may be true, but there is no evidence of them; and 
this, at all events, is against them. The Generals cannot act 
without the consent of the Comte de Paris, a cool, thoughtful, 
rather priggish Prince, about the last man in the world, one 
would think, to risk his head and fortune for a Throne 
on which he would be a mark for every dynamiteur 
in Europe. He is much more likely to arrest all 
action, by declaring that, though his claims are un- 
doubted and indefeasible, he will remain a citizen of the 
Republic until called to another position by the free vote of 
the Assembly, expressing the will of the people of France. 
It is the destiny of his House, as of the Stuarts, to blunder 
in great crises; but destiny sometimes spares an individual, as 
it did the cool, witty, sceptical actor, Louis XVIII., who saw 
the French Revolution through from the oath of the Tennis 
Court to Waterloo, and yet died in his bed King of France. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON CABINETS. 


OTHING is more remarkable in modern English polities, 

or, indeed, in the politics of all free States, than the 

slight interest felt by the outside public in the mechanism of 
the Executive. An old statesman like Earl Russell may form 
strong views about the functions of Ministers, or a thinker like 
Mr. W. Bagehot may write essays on the extraordinary value 
of a Cabinet as an instrument of government, but the great 
body of politicians continue calmly indifferent. There are 
Monarchical parties, and Republican parties, and Constitu- 
tional parties in Europe, but we never hear of a party devoted 





to any particular scheme of forming or reconstructing the 
Executive. Indeed, we never hear of any statesman with that 
for his object, the subject presenting no attraction apparently 
even to the far-sighted men who might be expected to detect 
its extreme importance. Sir Cornewall Lewis, we believe, once 
said that the mere change from collective responsibility to 
individual responsibility among Ministers would “ remodel the 
Constitution ;” and Napoleon III, not only thought so, but 
acted on his thought. Now and then an opinion is expressed 
that the machine works cumbrously, and occasionally, when a 
Government is being constructed or a jar has occurred among 
Departments, one hears important people mutter that there 
must be a “change in the Administrative system ;” but no 
general interest is felt, and unless actual danger is visible, as it 
was visible when Lord Palmerston by a dead-heave fused the 
Ministry at War with the Ministry for War, nothing is ever 
done. The public does not understand, and does not care. 
We doubt, for example, if one in ten of the ordinary readers of 
debates, unless interested in education, studied Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech of Friday week on the proposal to create a separate 
Ministry for that Department, yet it was one of unusual Consti- 
tutional and historical interest. Ostensibly, Mr. Gladstone was 
only evading a popular but ill-considered demand for a new 
Ministry, by granting an “Inquiry,” which can be of little 
use, as the principles of government cannot be settled by 
Committees; but really he was trying to warn the public of 
what he believes, and we believe, to be a serious danger. The 
great “ Interests’ have awoke to the advantage they may obtain 
from representation in the Cabinet, and are pressing for new 
Ministers, until there is risk of a change in the very principle 
of the Elected Committee which has so long governed the 
Empire. Parties, or rather groups of Members quite numerous 
enough to affect divisions, are now asking, with a loudness 
which grows more vehement, for a Ministry of Educa- 
tion, a Ministry of Agriculture, a Ministry of Commerce, 
a Ministry for Scotland, a Ministry for Ireland,—five new 
Ministries, at least. They all want their Ministers to have 
seats in the Cabinet, and they none of them, when pleading for 
their proposals, bring forward any scheme for the scientific re- 
construction of that Committee, or even ask for the abolition of 
the sinecure offices, such as the Privy Seal or the Duchy of 
Lancaster. Their idea evidently is that the more Cabinet 
Ministers there are, the better; and it was this which Mr. 
Gladstone endeavoured to resist, with the whole weight of his 
vast authority and his long experience. 

Weare not quite certain that, except so far as we should defer 
to his wealth of knowledge, positive knowledge, of the subject, 
we can accept all Mr. Gladstone’s arguments, though we adhere 
heartily to his conclusion. He has been a Cabinet Minister for 
more than forty years, and he obviously thinks that the practice 
of confining the selection of Ministers to Peers and Commoners 
who are Members of Parliament is the very keystone of our 
Constitution, and no doubt there are advantages in the system. 
It enriches Parliament, which it makes the sole avenue to the 
highest office. It limits directly and visibly the jobbing 
power of the Crown, which is forced to favour only men who 
have cloven their way into a limited political circle. The 
Queen cannot make Lord Lorne Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
or the Duke of Connaught Minister for War, or Sir Bartle 
Frere Minister fcr the Colcnies. And no man not a Peer, 
if hopelessly unpopular with constituencies, can be forced upon 
Parliament as Minister in the way Lord Palmerston tried to 
force the Marquis of Clanricarde. Above all, the system leaves 
the defeated Minister still a Member, ready and authorised to 
criticise the policy of his successful rival, and thus preserves, 
as hardly any other plan could, continuity of Administration. 
But the system has terrible disadvantages, too. It shuts out 
from even the hope of ruling some of the ablest adminis- 
trators, some of the most competent Generals and sailors, and, 
as a rule, though Mill proved a momentary exception, the 
most influential of political thinkers. It limits the choice of 
the Crown to a thousand persons, who are practically reduced 
to about one hundred, and it elevates the gift of oratory to 
factitious, and sometimes injurious importance. It enables 
a very limited class, the Political Peers, to keep a steady 
grip on office; and it exaggerates, to what may prove a 
dangerous degree, the necessity for wealth as a qualifica- 
tion for the highest State employ. We are not sure as 
yet that the Continental system, under which a Minister 
becomes de facto a Member of both Houses, would not work 
better ; and are quite sure that two officials, the head of the 
Army and the head of the Navy, ought to obtain seats-—of 
course, without votes—by official right. But, with that 
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reserve, we believe Mr. Gladstone to be much more in the 
right than the public as yet perceives. The Cabinet, the 
Governing Committee of the Empire, to reach its highest 
utility, should be united, homogeneous, and secret, able to take 
strong decisions, and to act on occasion with the rapid energy 
of an individual. Those qualities can be secured, as Mr. Glad- 
stone intimated, only ina small Committee. A Cabinet such as 
ours now is, with eleven persons who must be seated in it, 
and two more who think they ought to be, is not only difficult 
to construct—for you have to find thirteen men who are at 
once influential in the Houses, weighty in Council, able to do 
the heavy work, and ready to work wiih one another—but 
tends to become a little Parliament, with disputes, parties, 
groups, and habits of compromising away every distinctive 
and therefore irritating proposal. It becomes a representa- 
tive body, and as it is wanted to be an executive body, it 
either shows weakness—which is, on points, the defect of the 
present Cabinet, as, for instance, we fear, on the subject of the 
payment of Debt—or reduces the evil by winking at an in- 
terior Cabinet, or abolishes it, as happened with Lord Palmer- 
ston, by transferring initiative to one man. We do not object 
just now, be it understood, to any of those methods. We could 
imagine that a scheme of Government under which Mr. Glad- 
stone, Lord Granville, Lord Hartington, and Mr. Chamberlain 
first agreed on a plan, then talked it over in Cabinet, and then 
submitted it to Parliament, would be a very effective scheme ; 
while a Dictatorship, tempered by discussion and subject to 
veto, may at odd times, and with the right man, constitute an 
admirable guiding force. But then neither of these plans 
constitutes true Cabinet government—government, that is, by 
an elected Committee of confréres, possessed, in theory at all 
events, of equal rights—which has worked so well, and is so 
thoroughly understood, and has in it such potentialities of 
development that its supersession, or even modification, ought to 
be, as Mr. Gladstone throughout repeated, matter of the gravest 
concern and thought. Yet such supersession, if we go on 
increasing Cabinet offices, is next to a certainty. A Committee 
of sixteen or seventeen notabilities—and eighteen are already 
proposed—cannot be either united, or homogeneous, or rapid 
in decision, and will, under the pressure of necessity, so trans- 
mute itself in some way that the Constitution may be seriously 
modified without the world perceiving that any change has 
taken place. The Constitution may need change, but then 
those who make proposals which change it should understand 
and defend what they are doing. 

It is rather saddening to perceive that Mr. Gladstone does 
not think the Executive, on the whole, improving. With many 
Premiers in his position such an opinion would not matter, for 
he is advancing’in years, and men over seventy are inclined to 
doubt whether, when they were younger and stronger, their 
world did not go better. But Mr. Gladstone is no laudator 
temporis acti. His disposition is sanguine, or he could 
never have survived Obstruction; and his career has not 
been one of declining, but of increasing success. He 
is, too, for all his vehemence of thought, very tolerant, 
remembering clearly how many “insuperable difliculties” 
—Chat Mosses of difficulty—he has seen bridged over. He 
can remember when the public tone was far lower, when job- 
bery was rampant, when a few families claimed office as pro- 
perty, when public men were far more cynical, when the great 


machine of Government seemed unable to move for the sticky 


clay of vested interests, and class beliefs, and Royal and aristo- 
cratic prerogatives. He quotes a statement of 1856, made by 
Sir Robert Peel to himself, when the work of administration 
was so difficult that the great Conservative said, “ Nothing 
in the world shall induce me again to undertake the 
work of constructing a Government.” Yet he says, “I can 
assure the Member for Barnstaple that after my long experience, | 
my opinion of human government, taken at its best, and | 
whether in Conservative or in Liberal hands, is that it seems 
every year that I live to verge [edge ?] a little further from the | 
ideal.” That is a depressing opinion, even from a man who. 
may place his ideal a little too high, and forget too much that 
human nature, which Christianity has not cured, will not be, 
rendered perfect by Parliamentary Government. Fortunately, 
the young will not regard it, and will go forward changing 
and, as they think, reforming, in full confidence of ulti- 
mately reaching the unattainable. Nevertheless, the 
Opinion, coming from one so experienced and so success- | 
ful, is one which should make all who claim to be! 
statesmen very careful to be clear and certain when they. 
touch the delicate mechanism through which Parliamentary | 
Government is enabled to.do the work of governing. Very’ 


few see precisely how anything will work. We remember an 
incident in Mr. Gladstone’s own history which shows how dull 
the eyes of a whole Parliament may be. The late Mr. White, 
the eccentric Member for Brighton, proposed one night to 
abolish the duty on comfits. It cost, he said, about twice what 
it brought in. Everybody coincided, and the House was about 
to agree to a resolution, when the Secretary to the Treasury 
thought it well, as matter of discipline, to inform Mr. Glad- 
stone. He came down to the House, and in ten minutes poor 
Mr. White, always a lumbering kind of man, was stammering 
out apologies. He had very nearly abolished the sugar duties, 
of which the duty on comfits was an indispensable outwork. 
Yet ten men understand imposts, for one who comprehends 
the mechanism of Cabinets. 





THE CORRUPT PRACTICES BILL. 


HERE can be no doubt that the House of Commons is 
really in earnest as to the Corrupt Practices Bill, per- 
haps in part because it honestly wishes to diminish the 
growing expenses of elections, but also because it very 
naturally reflects the hearty desire of the leading constituen- 
cies to be rid of the disgrace of corrupt elections. Whether, 
however, the earnestness of the House in the matter may not 
injure, instead of improving, the Bill in some respects, is, we 
think, very questionable. So far as we can judge, the attempt 
to stop every gap at which corrupt practices can enter is 
nearly a hopeless attempt, and we would much sooner have 
seen a few great principles laid down, and the application of 
them left to the judgment of the Judge who may try the elec- 
tion petition, than have had all this paraphernalia of complex 
prohibition and exception. For instance, it was surely a 
mistake to prohibit the engaging of committee-rooms in any 
place of public entertainment. The principle that not more 
than a given number of committee-rooms are allowed for a 
given population, is the important one, not the uses of the 
houses in which they are engaged. Of course, the engaging of 
committee-rooms in places where food or drink is sold does 
often lead to “treating.” But it is much better to punish 
treating wherever, in the opinion of the Court which tries an 
election petition, it has really prevailed, by voiding the elec- 
tion, than to try and exclude all opportunities of treating, 
which is an almost hopeless business. Moreover, we do not 
believe that the prohibition of committee-rooms in places of 
public entertainment will really diminish the expense of elec- 
tions. The great difficulty of finding suitable committee- 
rooms which this will create, is but too likely to enhance, rather 
than to diminish, the cost of the committee-rooms, for people 
who are not accustomed to let their rooms will naturally expect 
a much larger sum for the hire of them, than people 
who possess more room than they themselves use, for 
the very purpose of letting it. We fear that the Government 
and the House of Commons are going too far in the direction 
of stopping the earths into which the electioneering foxes run, 
and that this is an endless business, which will make the law 
so intricate that it will be very difficult to master and apply. 
On the other hand, every provision which really helps to 
mark the disgraceful character of corruption is thoroughly 
sound, and we congratulate the Government heartily on its 
steady adherence on Thursday night to its proposal that any 
barrister or solicitor who is found to have been personally 
concerned in any corrupt practice shall have his conduct 
reported to the Inn of Court, High Court, or other tribunal 
which has power to take cognisance of such professional mis- 
conduct. That is a significant step in the right direction,— 
the direction of emphasising the social disgrace which ought 
to attach to any kind of responsibility for corrupt practices. 
Mr. Henry Fowler, M.P. for Wolverhampton, himself a 
solicitor, did good service in vindicating this clause in words 
to which his professional position lent great weight. Nor do 
we see the smallest weight in the objection that lawyers 
should not be subjected to especial penalties of their own, 
besides those incurred by any one who transgresses the pro- 
visions of the Act. For a lawyer is specially bound to promote 
the observance of the law by others, and is specially guilty, if 
he assists in devising modes by which others may conveniently 
evade the law. 
But we should have looked forward with more hope to the 
passing of this Act, if more discretion as to the imputation of 
agency had been left to the Election Judge, and if it had not 
been rendered so very probable that Members will not only lose 
their seats, but incur heavy penalties for acts which they could by 





no sort of eare have prevented. It seems to us that the Judges 
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should have been allowed a good deal of discretion in saying 
how far the Member or his agent was or was not responsible 
for any illegal practice, and that when they declare that 
neither the candidate nor his agent was so responsible, illegal 
practices, though they might still void the election, should 
involve no other penal consequences to the candidate. 
With some condition of that kind, and with stringent pro- 
visions for limiting the total expense of an election in proportion 
to the number of the electorate, the new Bill would certainly 
have been workable,—which is just what we fear that it may 
not be found to be, if it passes in its present shape. 

Moreover, in his perfectly sincere desire to keep down election 
expenses, Sir Henry James has not been careful enough to 
bear with equal pressure on the influence of all kinds of 
property alike. It seems to us absurd to say that a 
man with many carriages and many carts may use them 
to convey electors to the poll, while a man with no 
carriages and no carts, but with the wealth which these 
carriages and carts represent, may not hire them to convey 
electors to the poll. We should have been very glad to see 
both practices prohibited ; and nothing would have been easier 
than to declare the conveyance of any elector to the poll ina 
carriage or cart not belonging to himself, an illegal practice. 
But to accord all the political influence it can exert to 
property of one kind, and to refuse the very same influence to 
property of another kind, is an anomaly so absurd that we can 
hardly understand on what principle the Attorney-General 
justified it, for the report of the speech attributed to him fails 
completely to make out even the shadow of an excuse for the 
very odd course taken. It is a sound position to say that 
the polling-places should be so far multiplied as to make it 
possible for every person in decent health to walk to the poll, 
—we cannot legislate for invalids without introducing all 
sorts of dangers,—and that it is a very fair test of an 
elector’s interest in the election to require that, if he hap- 
pens to have no carriage or conveyance of his own, he 
shall walk to the poll. Or again, it is reasonable enough 
to say that every party man may do all he can do to 
facilitate the access of other electors to the poll, by either 
paying for their conveyance or lending them a conveyance. But 
it sounds like a joke to say that only those who have carts, or 
carriages, or bicycles, shall help their brother-electors to go to 
the poll; while those who have not, but who are willing to hire 
them for the purpose, shall be denied that right, except on 
condition that they purchase out-and-out every vehicle which 
they lend. If you want to keep down the expenses of elec- 
tions, prohibit all the assistance which property of any kind 
can lend. If you do not want to keep down,—in this direc- 
tion, at least,—the expenses of elections, legalise the convey- 
ance of voters to the poli in any vehicle, whether hired or 
owned by men on either side. But to veto the use of vehicles 
hired for the day of election, and to allow the free use of 
vehicles acquired before the day of election, is a course so 
anomalous that it is sure to lead to evasion. What 
is to prevent a man from buying a number of vehicles on 
the day on which Parliament is dissolved, and selling them 
again on the day on which the new Parliament assembles ? 
Yet, as it seems to us, that would be nothing but another sort 
of hiring. Surely a distinction so flimsy as this cannot 
possibly stand. we 

We hope the Bill will now pass through Committee in two or 
three days, and that when it goes up to the House of Lords 
that Assembly will seriously attempt to simplify its provisions, 
and to leave a great deal more discretion to the Election 
Judges—especially on the question of agency—than is allowed 
now. If it passes in too stringent a shape, it will be almost 
useless. If it passes in a shape in which the great majority of 
honest men can secure their election, without fearing that it 
will be invalidated by the trivial errors of others with whom 
they have no real connection, and in which very few except 
genuinely dishonest men will have to fear being unseated by 
its provisions, it will mark one of the greatest advances yet 
made in the morality of Parliamentary life. 





“ THEIR NOBLE SELVES.” 


HE Dinner given by the Bar to Mr. Benjamin was remark- 
able on two grounds. The first, of course, is plain to 

every one. Mr. Benjamin’s professional career has been some- 
thing altogether out of the common run. He has passed from 
a foremost place in the Courts of one country to an equal, if 
not greater, place in the Courts of another country. More 
than thirty years after his first call, he came—a broken man 








alike in private fortune and in political hopes—to a foreign 
land, and a system of law in many respects different from the 
one with which he was familiar. At the Bar of his adoption 
he at once took leader’s rank and did leader’s work, and fifteen 
years afterwards he retires, amid expressions of professional 
sympathy and good-will at least as unusual as so many other 
incidents in his life have been. This is enough to make the 
dinner in the Inner Temple Hall memorable. It was a well- 
earned tribute, not merely to a great lawyer, but to a lawyer 
who became even greater in exile than he had been among his 
own countrymen. 

In some ways, however, it is the second point of interest 
about this dinner that has most attraction for us. It is a rare 
privilege, we know, to see ourselves as others see us, but it is 
an equally rare one to see others as they see themselves. False 
modesty, or a fear of being thought as conceited as they really 
are, constantly keeps men silent about their own merits. Their 
hearts are hot within them on the great subjeci, but, long as 
they may muse on it, the fire does not kindle and the tongue 
does not speak. On the whole, no doubt it is well that 
it should be so. Even that approximate estimate of our 
neighbour’s merits with which they not seldom favour us, 
is apt to be tedious, and in common hands the full truth 
might be even fuller of weariness than the half truth. 
But in the Inner Temple Hall on Saturday, no common 
hands were at work. We had the Bar painted, indeed, by 
itself, but painted in the most masterly and artistic fashion. 
We may have guessed before this how highly-favoured England 
is in its silk and stuff gownsmen, but it has been only guess- 
work. On Saturday, faith was exchanged for sight, and we 
felt that for the first time we realised the greatness of our 
privileges. We are better off than Wordsworth. With us, it 
is no longer, “ The time has been when earth was proud of 
lustre so intense,” but the time 7s. We walk not among the 
mighty dead, but the mighty living. 

The mental attitude of all the speakers—with the excep- 
tion, of course, of the guest of the evening—was one of 
wondering awe. They gazed at themselves from every point 
of view, and at each turn of the kaleidoscope they were more 
entranced with the lovely colours revealed to their gaze. 
Only one thing was wanting to make the scene perfect. The 
speeches should have been set to music. The theme was 
worthy of Handel, and it would take an oratorio to express it 
properly. How appropriately the overture would have 
been followed by “ Recitation (Mr. Attorney-General), ‘ The 
Bar is very generous’”! And how simply, yet beautifully, 
the original theme would have reappeared in the closing solo, 
by the Lord Chief Justice, “The matchless generosity of the 
Bar”! As it was, we have to be content with the unaccompanied 
human voice, and with the human voice not attuned to con- 
cert pitch. But such practised speakers as Lord Selborne and 
Lord Coleridge can do much, and the impression left by them 
on Saturday was that, even with a full orchestra and chorus, 
the praises of the English Bar could not have been better 
sung. If we have not mentioned Sir Henry James as well, it 
is not because he would not have been equally eloquent, had 
the opportunity been afforded him. But the programme of 
the evening denied him that opportunity. As Chairman, 
the toast of the evening fell to his share, and in proposing the 
health of Mr. Benjamin, he had for the most part to speak of 
Mr. Benjamin. But the two chiefs of Equity and Common 
Law amply made up for any unavoidable omissions on the 
part of the Attorney-General. The Lord Chancellor, as might 
have been expected, was particularly ingenious in his praise. 
While he was really glorifying the Bar, he appeared to be 
glorifying Mr. Benjamin. Mr. Benjamin, Lord Selborne says, has 
in an eminent degree seven eminent qualities :—1, the greatest 
learning ; 2, the greatest shrewdness; 3, the greatest ability ; 
4, the greatest zeal for the interests entrusted to him; 5, the 
highest sense of honour; 6, the greatest kindness and generosity ; 
7, the greatest geniality in his intercourse with all branches of 
his profession. And why did he bring all these moral and intel- 
lectual gifts to the English Bar? Because like loves like, 
because he knew that among English Barristers these gifts were 
already honoured, and honoured for the best of reasons,—that 
they are familiarly known. Learning, shrewdness, ability, zeal, 
honour, kindness, generosity,—these are the characteristics of 
the English Bar, and wherever they are found united, there, 
potentially at all events, is an English barrister. They 
were united in Mr. Benjamin; consequently, the moment 
that circumstances permitted it, Mr. Benjamin became an 
English barrister. No wonder that Lord Selborne looks back 


“with fond regret” to the days when he was at the Bar. 
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Then, he may well say, I was numbered among the children of 
God, and my lot was among the Saints. When I partook of 
“the manifold interests, the keen intellectual conflicts, and 
the generous rivalries of the Bar,” I was tasting true happiness, 
as well as making an excellent income. Lord Coleridge had, 
in one respect, the advantage of Lord Selborne, because he was 
directly commissioned to praise the Bar; whereas Lord Sel- 
borne, having to return thanks for “* The Bench,” could only 
become laudatory by becoming retrospective. Lord Coleridge, 
on the other hand, had his work cut out for him. There, 
at the long tables down which his eye wandered, sat 
the men he had to talk about. He saw them ranged in 
order like so many slices of toast waiting to be buttered, and 
with no ungenerous hand did he ply the knife. He was as 
great in what he left unsaid as in what he said. Not a word 
would he spare for the honour, the eloquence, the integrity, 
the learning of the Bar. “We know them—they may be 
taken for granted—they have almost passed into proverbs.” 
After this modest reason for remaining silent on these 
topics, he allowed himself to touch upon two characteris- 
tics, and two only,—the independence of the Bar, and the 
generosity of the Bar. The merit of this selection lay 
in the fact that it covered the past as well as the future. 
Independence has always been the glory of the Bar, and just 
now it is an easy virtue. But if the occasion again calls 
for it, it will be at once forthcoming. The Bar are not to be 
“deterred from the exercise of their high privileges by any 
sense of danger. It never has been so, and it never will be.” 
Still, even the independence of the Bar pales before its 
generosity. No profession is so “generous in its conduct 
and in its judgment.” Nowhere is the competition so 
keen, the struggle between man and man so _ personal; 
yet nowhere is there such fast friendship between pro- 
fessional rivals. Look at Mr. Benjamin,—was there ever 
one spark of jealousy at his unrivalled success? Look at 
me when I was fighting John Karslake,—was there ever 
anything between us but the most cordial and intimate 
friendship? The lot of a barrister is, indeed, a happy one. 
If among the Juniors there is an occasional empty purse, it is 
as good as filled by the consciousness of merit, and the know- 
ledge that all your brethren in the profession think as much 
of you as’ you think of them. Surely, here, if anywhere, is 
the virtue which is its own reward! To be perfectly good 
and unapproachably great, what more can man desire; and 
where, save at the English Bar, can man attain it ? 





GIBRALTAR. 


O Englishman will easily forget the feeling of pride he 
experienced when, for the first time, he saw the grim, 


L 


grey mass of the Rock of Gibraltar rising from the blue 


Mediterranean. However unimaginative he may be, he could 
hardly fail to see in it a fitting expression of the might of 
England. The feeling is very intelligible, and is bound up 
with the natural majesty of the place, its fabled connection 
with the remote past, and the memorable defence of a hundred 
years ago. Yet it is well to realise clearly the present mili- 
tary value of the great historic fortress, and to understand to 
what extent modern artillery has affected that value. 

The average untravelled Englishman is, it is to be feared, 
deeply impressed with the idea that the guns of Gibraltar 
directly command the entrance to the Mediterranean, and that 
we could at any time close the latter to the ships of an enemy. 
Lord Henry Lennox, who ought certainly to know better, 
seems imbued with this notion, for he is reported to have told 
the House of Commons on the 7th ult., that the Spaniards 
propose to mount guns along their coast “so as best to com- 
mand the Straits of Gibraltar.” The geographical facts are, 
however, otherwise. From Gibraltar to the nearest point of 
the African coast, the distance is about thirteen miles, Further 
west, nearly opposite the Spanish town of Tarifa, the Straits are 
between eight and nine miles wide, but soon broaden out into 
the Atlantic. It would be rash to limit the range which 
future guns may command ; but, with artillery, as with small- 
arms, the power of hitting a mark at extreme distances does 
not keep pace with the power of throwing projectiles to those 
distances ; and it may probably be asserted with safety that 
no gun will ever be built which will render the entrance to 
the Mediterranean dangerous—not to say impossible—to the 
slowest steamer, even by day-time. 

What, then, is the military value of Gibraltar? Northwards 
from the Straits the coast of Spain is indented by a deep Bay, 
about six and a half miles long. The peninsula of which 





Gibraltar is the southern point forms the eastern boundary of 
this Bay, and is faced along its whole length and overlapped 
on the south by the Spanish coast, which bounds the Bay on 
the west. The guns of Gibraltar effectively command this 
Bay, and deny its use to an enemy’s shipping. To silence them 
by a naval attack would probably require the combination of 
two Powers, and one or two years of preparation. The opera- 
tion might prove as costly and dangerous as a great war. 
Holding Gibraltar, therefore, it may be said that we possess a 
secure coaling station for our war ships and trading steamers, 
a place of safety at all times for our vessels of every class and 
those of our allies, a harbour for ships endeavouring to main- 
tain a blockade of the Straits, a base from which unarmoured 
cruisers might operate freely in the Mediterranean. As a base, 
however, Gibraltar has sharp limitations. Possessing no docks, 
the possibilities of repair are extremely small, while the 
anchorage is not a good one in westerly gales. But Gibraltar 
is much more than a mere harbour and coaling station. It is 
an advanced post, a strongly fortified dépdt, from which men 
and stores can be rapidly pushed forward to any point along 
the great route to the East. The use of Gibraltar in this sense 
was lately exemplified, when the infantry regiments in garrison 
were despatched to Alexandria, in advance of the home portion 
of the expedition. Finally, in maintaining a foothold on the 
Spanish peninsula, we secure a base of operations in case it 
were necessary to carry war into tho heart of Spain; yet not 
by any means a good base, on account of the nature of the 
intervening country, and one we should certainly decline to 
use if Portugal were our ally, possibly even if she were hostile, 
The above is a fair summary of the advantages of the posses- 
sion of Gibraltar. Allusion to the prestige conferred by that 
possession may fairly be omitted, since, in this connection, the 
word “ prestige ” has little real meaning, and cannot be con- 
strued into a military factor. 

From what has been said, it will be evident that the value 
of Gibraltar to England in war-time depends entirely upon 
the inviolability of the adjacent Bay. Our merchant steamers 
and our war-ships must be able to coal, our transports to 
embark men and stores, in perfect security. Gibraltar Bay 
is inviolable only so long as Spain permits it to be so, 
Varying in breadth from 8,000 to 9,000 yards, it is now 
throughout its length brought within practicable range of 
modern guns mounted along the Spanish shore; while of its 
total circumference of more than fifteen miles, only about 
three miles belong to England. Krupp or Armstrong 
is doubtless able and willing to supply the guns in a very 
short time. The cost of mounting them in simple earth- 
works will be comparatively small, and if Plevna has any 
meaning, the Remington rifle will make them perfectly secure 
against a landing party. All this is thoroughly well understood 
in Spain, where the Gibraltar question has been much 
discussed of late. 

But, it may be said, our ironclads would at the outbreak of 
war easily silence and destroy these guns. The experience of 
Alexandria points entirely in the other direction, and as 
artillerymen Spaniards might prove very different to 
Egyptians. Or, it may be urged, the range, after all, is great, 
the Spanish guns on the other side of the Bay would never hit 
our ships, But, ex hypothesi, it is necessary that the latter 
should be able to lie safely at anchor. The Spaniards have 
merely to shoot deliberately and in perfect safety all day. 
Expenditure of ammunition need be no object to them, with 
Spain at their backs and a railway line (now on the point of 
being constructed) to connect them with their arsenals. Allow- 
ing for plenty of bad shooting, there will still be quite 
enough hitting to deny Gibraltar Bay to unarmoured and lightly 
armoured ships, except by night. It is conceivable that people 
will be found to propose that we should not permit Spain to 
mount these guns and to construct this railway, but such a view 
hardly seems to necd refutation. Considering that our guns now 
command the Spanish town of Linea, at short range, and that 
Gibraltar is undergoing a continuous process of strengthening 
and rearmament, it would be an outrage on international justice 
to deny to the Spaniards the right to mount what they 
pleased whenever they pleased. 

The unavoidable conclusion, that Spain can now, without 
any grand effort, render the Bay and with it the Fortress 
of Gibraltar useless to England, should not be shirked, 
or lightly put aside. er contra, the guns of Gibraltar 
render the Bay useless to Spain and her allies. In case 
of war, therefore, the military position is one of stalemate. 
There is an alternative, however, which must be stated. At the 
outset of war, England might seize Algeciras and the adjacent 
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territory across the Bay. This means, practically, the occupation 
of Andalusia, and those who know the country are best able to 
form an idea of the magnitude of the operation. In other 
words, if involved in a European war, Spain being hostile, it 
may be necessary for us to embark on a considerable campaign 
for the indirect object of securing the advantages of the pos- 
session of Gibraltar, though it might well happen that this 
campaign would have no direct bearing on the main issue. To 
enter on a war with hands tied in a way perfectly understood 
by possible enemies, is never a satisfactory position. But the 
very possession of Gibraltar means a hostile Spain, and the 
weight of that hostility is limited only by her military strength. 
That strength may at any time assert itself to an extent 
which has not been suspected, and the recovery of Gibraltar, 
or the neutralisation of its value to England, is to such a 
nation precisely the kind of object to arouse enthusiasm, 
and to create a new point of military departure. More- 
over, even if the power of Spain were to remain as weak as it 
is sometimes assumed to be, nothing short of an unquestioned 
military advantage of primary importance should determine 
us to accept her certain hostility, in the event of war witha 
Mediterranean Power. The cession or exchange of Gibraltar 
may at any time become a political question of the first order, 
and its aspects should be studied in advance; while the 
comparative advantages of Ceuta call for careful considera- 
tion. At least, it is to be hoped that the retention of the 
place may not ignorantly be deemed a test of patriotism, as 
was the idle abuse of Russia a few years ago. The moral 
aspects of the question have been carefully avoided. It is 
sufficient to note that, while nature seems to have decided 
that Gibraltar should belong to Spain, it may prove, strangely 
enough, that modern artillery will vindicate her decision. 








PLAGUE AND PANIC. 

HE panic which the Cholera is apparently exciting in Egypt 
will hardly increase the respect in which the Western 
world is held by Orientals who have to submit to its guidance. 
The knowledge of life in which the West excels the East is in 
part compensated by the undignified dismay and confusion with 
which anything like a general notice to quit is received amongst 
the Western races by whom the art of living has been so effectually 
studied. Mr. Kinglake described, with even morethan his ordinary 
vivacity, between forty and fifty years ago, in his “ Eothen,” 
the contrast between the conduct of the Levantines at Cairo, 
pallid with terror, and shrinking from the touch of every 
fluttering garment or rag in the city, as if it were a sentence of 
death,—an@ as if, too, but for the plague, men would be 
immortal,—and the conduct of the Mahommedans, who calmly 
pitched their tents for the celebration of their religious festival, 
and hung swings for their children, in the very burial-ground 
where the howls of the arriving funerals were heard, hour 
after hour, proclaiming the rapid depopulation of the great city. 
The Oriental, whatever his faith, does not seem to consider 
prolonged life as the only conceivable and intelligible con- 
tingency for himself, outside which all is unmeaning and chaotic, 
—contingencies not even to be approached with dignity and 
presence of mind. On the contrary, he seems to regard life and 
death as alike contingencies which he is bound to meet with the 
same equanimity—alternative branches of the same inscrutable 
decrees. But the average European can only die with dignity 
where the steady pressure of opinion and expectation in the class 
in which he lives supplies a stimulus that enables him to do so; 
and if that pressure is removed by the contagion of a general 
panic, such as is caused by the rout of an army or by a frightful 
epidemic, all restraints vanish at once, and the result is general 
demoralisation and bewilderment, of which flight appears to be 
the only fixed idea. Mr. Kinglake contrasts with this undigni- 
fied flight, the grave demeanour of the Mahommedans. “I did 
not hear whilst I was at Cairo that any prayer for a remission 
of the plague had been offered up in the mosques. I believe 
that, however frightful the ravages of the disease may be, 
the Mahommedans refrain from approaching Heaven with their 
complaints until the plague has endured for a long space. 
Then at last they pray God, not that the plague may cease, 
but that it may go to another city”! We know not how far 
this may apply to the attitude of Mahommedans of the present 
day, but nothing could express better the belief that the plague 
is sent to answer some specific purpose,—of course, a purpose of 
destruction,—but that that purpose will in all probability stop 
short of the complete destruction of a given city, and is likely 





rather to involve the partial depopulation of other cities. 
According to Mr. Kinglake, the deaths in Cairo had reached 
1,200 a day before he left, and even that was not a point at 
which it was thought decent by Mahommedans to assume that 
the purpose of God in sending the plague had been sufficiently 
fulfilled to make it right to pray that it might pass on toa 
new place. Thus, the average Oriental evidently faces boldly 
the possibility that it may be the purpose of God that he and 
a great number of his companions should die; while the average 
European averts his mind altogether from such a possibility 
as purely unnatural, and bolts from the danger which he 
perceives, so soon as he understands its fatal character, just 
as, without discipline, he would bolt out of the line of fire of a 
mitrailleuse, the moment he saw his comrades falling thickly 
around him. And those words “ without discipline ” tell the 
whole secret of the average European’s strength and weak- 
ness. A disciplined force would be kept in its place by the 
respect paid to the opinion of those who had been trained 
to value courage and fidelity to orders more highly than 
life itself. An undisciplined crowd flies, because there is 
no such respect for trained opinion, no knowledge that 
there is such a body of opinion worth respecting, and, finally, 
because there is no restraining instinct in the individual 
strong enough to take the place of that social discipline which 
governs a trained body of men. The Oriental does not fly; 
because there is in him such a restraining instinct,—an instinct 
consisting in part, perhaps, of the feeling that life is hardly 
worth so ignominious a retreat from death; partly, again, of the 
feeling that life cannot ultimately be so rescued, but will be 
shortly forfeit again, under circumstances of still greater ignominy, 
even if for the moment death be delayed. In other words, 
the value for life is less vehement and potent in the Oriental, 
while the belief in a discernible destiny is stronger; the value 
for life is overwhelmingly predominant in the European, 
while the belief in a destiny that in any sense overrules 
human action, is more theoretic than practical. The Oriental 
is less terrified by the prospect of death, and more pro- 
foundly impressed by the impossibility of escaping it when the 
time comes. The European fears premature death as something 
altogether irrational, unnatural, and almost intolerable except 
under the social coercion of a professional instinct which has 
become a second and stronger nature; and, therefore, except 
when this social coercion is in full force, a European multitude 
is subject to much more disgraceful panics than an Oriental 
people, being both more tenacious of life and less tenacious of 
dignity. 

But where Europeans are above all such panics,—and there 
are not a few who are quite above them,—they are so from very 
different causes than those which influence Orientals. Eithér 
they implicitly believe in the Divine care, and hold death cheap 
in the cause of duty; or, what is even commoner, their minds 
are so little accustomed to dwell on anything beyond the imme- 
diate task of the day, and are so thoroughly concentrated on that, 
that even the risk of death does not interfere with their accom- 
plishment of that task. Indeed, we believe that there are not a 
few Englishmen who, quite as much perhaps from deficiency 
of imagination as from pertinacity of will, regard a great 
risk when it attends necessarily the discharge of their duty 
more as a novel excitement than as a bewildering or dis- 
maying influence. Mr. Kinglake, in the brilliant early 
work to which we have alluded, tells us of one such case. 
There was an English doctor in the service of the Pasha, 
who never took private practice, but who came at once to Mr. 
Kinglake when appealed to to prescribe for a sore-throat, and, in 
spite of Mr. Kinglake’s warning that an Italian doctor who had 
since died of the plague had examined him and prescribed for 
him, insisted on marching straight up to him, and on shaking 
his hand with “ manly violence.” It is probable that that man 
thought no more of the risk of death from the plague than he 
would have thought when taking a high fence in the hunting- 
field of the risk of death from a fall,—and this not from any 
spiritual indifference to life, but because to the vision of such 
men danger seems a thing to be either faced and overcome, 
or else faced and not overcome, but in any case to be faced 
without spending superfluous thought on the contingencies. It 
is the power of keeping the mind in a groove for purposes of 
action, and simply ignoring the risks which attend that action, 
except so far as they add a sense of stimulus to the energy 
which is thrown into it, which gives to many Englishmen the 
effect of being superior to panic. We doubt if it is really 
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superiority to panic, though it is impenetrability to panic. 
Strict superiority to panic is gained only by men whose minds 
can vividly dwell on and fully realise the prospect of painful 
and immediate death, and calmly prefer it in the cause of duty. 
But there is an admirable impenetrability to panic which is 
totally different in kind, and which springs rather from the 
habitually narrow groove in which the mind moves, so that all 
new excitement is instantly transformed into fresh propelling 
power which quickens the motion in that groove, not from any 
comprehensiveness of imagination which deliberately weighs 
the terrors of death in the scales, and finds them wanting in 
deterrent force. 

Nothing is more curious than the fact that dying as one of a 
crowd, seems to be more terrible to a man than simply dying his 
own individual death. Unquestionably there seems to be no kind 
of death more dreaded by men than death either from sudden 
catastrophes—like that of the Ring Theatre at Vienna and that 
on the Clyde, for instance—or from pestilence. No doubt, it is 
perfectly true that death cannot be shared in the same sense 
in which a peril or a pleasure can be shared ;—you cannot, in all 
probability, be conscious of the strength of companionship 
after life begins to flicker low, nor are there above one 
or two people in the world with whom most men would 
covet the sense of companionship in such a moment as that 
of death. Still, it is somewhat curious that death on a grand 
scale always seems to be more terrible, even to the separate 
individuals, than the ordinary death by units. Of course, 
terror is very catching, and, therefore, the terror of a crowd 
always enhances the terror of the individual. But though that 
explains the supreme agony of a sinking ship or a burning 
theatre, it does not in the least explain the additional dread of 
death which plague seems to inspire in individuals, for between 
the inhabitants of a plague-stricken city there is always very much 
less active sympathy than there was before the pestilence appeared, 
and it is rather through the growth of mutual repulsion than 
through the heightening of a common sympathy, that the influ- 
ence of pestilence is chiefly felt. Perhaps it will be said that 
men do not fear death the more on account of the number 
dying around them, but only that that number makes 
evident the greatness of the risk. But that can hardly 
be the explanation of the matter, otherwise we might ex- 
pect a much deeper terror in every man to whom the doctors 
have frankly acknowledged that death is imminent, than we 
ought to find in the healthy inhabitant of a plague-stricken 
city, whose chance of death is probably much less than one in 
two. As a matter of fact, very few patients stricken with 
ordinary disease who are told that death is inevitable, show any 
panic at all, while the perfectly healthy man, surrounded by 
pestilence, is too often consumed with a terror which renders 
him absolutely unfit for the discharge of his duties. It seems 
certain that the selfish terror inspired by the sight of dying 
crowds does unnerve men in a manner in which a sentence of 
death passed upon themselves would not unnerve them at all. We 
wonder why this is; and suppose the reason to be thatit is only a 
great risk in combination with the chance of escape that unnerves 
aman whom the prospect of certain death would not unnerve at 
all. It is the eager passion with which all the mind rushes into 
the alternative of prolonged life, that really unmans a nature 
which would be steady enough in facing certain death. Mingle 
a great fear with a vivid ray of hope, and you will turn a head 
which could hold its own against inevitable fate. The tumul- 
tuous element in the case of plague is, we believe, the selfish 
desire to escape, rather than the actual prospect of death. The 
panic felt is really the panic of impetuous hope, rather than the 
panic of fear. Extinguish the hope, and the panic will often 
cease as completely as if you had extinguished the fear itself. 





THE MURDER AT TISZA ESSLAR. 

UR Jewish contemporaries are quite annoyed because we 
recently suggested, @ propos of the trial at Tisza Esslar, 

that if evidence were ever produced in favour of the absurd 
libel on them that Christian victims were slaughtered at the 
Passover, it might only indicate that some Cabalistic sect 
with a traditional faith in human sacrifice was embedded among 
their people. We intended to suggest a defence unassailable by 
evidence as to special cases, but they accuse us of “ philosophic 
dislike” to Jews, and readiness to receive accusations against 
them. They are entirely mistaken. We have no more dislike for 
Jews than for Arabs or Parsees, or any other Oriental people—dis- 
liking only the Jewish desire to remain separate, yet cease 





to be thought so—and have immense respect for the intellect, 
the fortitude, and the philanthropy of the higher men of the 
race. We have steadily supported its emancipation in all coun- 
tries, and in the most absolute and complete form, and have 
acknowledged in all discussions the debt which the world owes to 
the race, who for so many ages held up alone the torch of mono- 
theism. We suppose they would not deny that some of them, at 
least, are earthy, or question our right to dislike that quality in 
them, as much as brutality in Englishmen or selfish finesse 
in Italians. Our interest in the affair at Tisza Esslar does not 
arise from any latent wish or belief that the Jews may be 
proved guilty—which seems to us simply impossible—but from 
a strong desire to ascertain, if we can, what the origin is of the 
rancorous hatred displayed in Hungary, as in a hundred other 
places, towards a people who deny that they give any cause for 
it, who neither do nor can oppress their fellow-citizens in any 
ordinary way, and who are markedly obedient to law, which, in 
Hungary, as everywhere else, they regard as their strongest 
rampart. Look at the facts, not denied by anybody, Jews in- 
cluded. Here is a quiet community, dwelling for years, it may 
be centuries, among the Hungarians—who, again, are accus- 
tomed to see among them a medley of races—and yet exciting 
such hatred, that the moment a Christian girl disappears they 
are suspected of murdering her, and entire classes help to eke 
out the “ blood accusation.’ On the theory of the defence, which 
we implicitly believe, the police agents compel evidence against 
the Jews by torture, the neighbours volunteer statements which 
are most of them lies, and everybody whom the police threaten 
into giving evidence yields at once, and throws his or her stone 
of testimony against the detested people. In all cases, except 
that of Moritz Scharf, it is perfectly clear that the “ corapul- 
sion” was not of the kind to which unwilling men would have 
submitted. In the Hungarian Court, all these facts come out 
as clearly as they could have come out in an English one, 
with the result not of shaking the popular belief in Jewish 
guilt, but of intensifying it to a fanaticism. There may be 
some exaggeration in the reports, but as we understand 
the telegrams, the temper of the population is rising 
to white-heat. The President can hardly keep his 
authority. The Public Prosecutor, who clearly disbelieves 
the whole story as a fanatic fabrication, is threatened with 
death for his disbelief. An official who revealed in a very 
quiet and straightforward way the terror to which the lad, 
Moritz Scharf, was subjected, was loudly accused in Court of 
taking bribes. A boatman who acknowledged that his evid- 
ence had been tampered with was hooted in Court, and 
several witnesses are under police guardianship, lest the popu- 
lace should kill them, for admissions on the Jewish side; while, 
finally,a garrison has to be sent to Tisza Esslar to protect the Jews 
from general attack, which, nevertheless, as the Jews fear, may 
still come off. They distrust the soldiers, the police, and the popu- 
lace almost equally, and are flying in considerable numbers, 
and with great loss of means. Surely that is a scene strange 
enough in this century to justify us in seeking to ascertain its 
causes, and in doubting whether religious prejudice is sufficient 
explanation. The Protestants, who are just as inimical to the 
majority, are not hated like that; nor are the Gipsies, who 
swarm in Hungary, who are Pagans, and who are let alone. 


For, let the Jewish Chronicle observe, this populace is not 
pretending to believe the charge; it does believe it. It is doubt- 
ful whether even the police agents, such as Bary and Peczeli, 
who have secured so much of the evidence—and who will, we 
trust, be prosecuted—are mere perjurers, acting from love 
of wickedness or hatred of a particular sect. They have no 
apparent object in inventing the charges; they run, and must 
have known they would- run, immense risk in Court; and the 
populace which applauds them has nothing whatever to give, 
except a popularity they do not ask for. There are hints, 
indeed, of “priests”? behind, as in a Catholic country there 
always are; but what have the priests to gain by murdering 
particular Jews, who are not in their way, who are not apostates. 
and whom they have not tried to convert? Itis much more pro- 
bable that the police agents are just as credulous as the populace 
and the priests, and really believing in the murder, have set 
themselves, after a fashion too well known upon the Continent, 
to produce—that is, to invent—sufficient evidence for conviction. 
At all events, the populace believe, and believe so strongly that 
evidence to the contrary has no effect upon their minds. They 
can credit statements in accusation, but they literally cannot 
credit statements in disproof. They regard Moritz Scharf’s 
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accusation of his father as the English mob regarded nG 
Tichborne’s acknowledgment of her son, as proof of the sort: 
that is above discussion. They are under an impression which 
operates like a mental disease. Nothing will convince a man 
under delirium tremens of the unreality of the objects he sees, 
and nothing probably, not even his own confession, would con- 
vince an uneducated man of Tisza Esslar that Moritz Scharf 
did not see his father cut the throat of Esther Solymosi. A 
fanatic credulity of that kind has repeatedly struck consider- 
able populations. We have little doubt that the Roman mob, 
when it yelled, “Christianos ad leones!” often believed 
that it was demanding the punishment of criminals guilty of 
perpetual human sacrifices, the only crime apparently which, 
even in the name of religion, Roman opinion did not tolerate. 
The London jurors who condemned Catholic citizens upon 
the evidence of Titus Oates, evidence on the face of it almost 
ridiculous, believed to a man in the guilt of the accused, though the 
King who signed the warrants for execution did not. The citizens 
of Salem, Massachusetts, who tried, condemned, and executed 
so many witches, were absolutely honest and upright, so honest 
and so upright that years after they voluntarily acknowledged 
their error, and endeavoured to expiate it, many of them declar- 
ing openly that the strength of their illusion was such that they 
must have been “possessed.” There are still living among 
us men and women who upon the subject of the Jesuits are 
not strictly sane, who are not so much unwilling to receive 
exculpatory evidence about them as powerless to do it, who, if 
a child of fourteen alleged that boys were weekly slaughtered 
at Stonyhurst in order that their property might go to the 
Pope, would consider the statement equivalent to proof, and, like 
the poor Hungarians of Tisza Esslar, would think all witnesses 
to the contrary either terrorised or bribed. The phenomenon, 
however, needs no evidence, for it is universally admitted, and 
the point of intellectual interest is its operative cause. What is 
it that in certain cases sweeps out of the minds of whole classes, 
composed of individuals many of whom must be shrewd, the 
power of appreciating, or even understanding, evidence ? 

Many observers who have studied the history of such scenes 
believe that the cause of them is a positive brain-disease,—a form 
of lunacy generated by excitement, and passing away as the ex- 
citement wears itself ont. The facts in the Salem case, and, in 
a less degree, in the case of Oates’s victims, certainly bear out 
that theory, the capacity for judgment returning as visibly and 
as slowly as physical health to the victims of spine disease or 
some forms of epilepsy; but there is another explanation pos- 
sible also. These fits of suspended judgment very closely 
resemble in their symptoms fits of protracted panic. No victim 
of a scare can judge evidence, and hundreds of cases are on 
medical record in which the most positive testimony has not 
relieved the mind of its impression. In almost all instances of 
popular credulity, a fear of some kind has been the motive-power. 
The Roman Plebs hated the Christians, but also believed that 
their open defiance of the popular Gods and refusal to sacrifice 
to them would draw down the wrath of Heaven. The vulgar of 
the middle-azes had the sane belief as to the worshippers of Satan, 
worshippers who: they firmly believed to exist, and who probably 
did exist, much lunacy, much defiant misery, and much recoil 
from Christianity taking that form, which, again, was nourished 
by the slowly dying traditions of the older creed, and its 
god Pan. The London juries dreaded even more than they 
hated, the Catholics, as all of them potential Guy Fawkeses. 
The citizens of Salem walked in positive physical terror of 
Satan, and also of the Lord, who might be aroused, if they did 
not drive Satan out of their midst. The sentiment against the 
Jesuits has its root in fear, though the actual fear could hardly 
be defined by its victims, even while they recognise its effects. 
There must be fear, dread, of the Jews in Tisza Esslar, or hatred 
could hardly rise so nearly to insanity, and we should like to 
know what the root of that fear is. The Jewish Chronicle 
will not tell us, we dare say, but perhaps other witnesses, who 
know Hungary well, will. Is there not in Hungary, Roumania, 
and South Russia, mixed up with the dislike for Jews as separ- 
atists, and the envy of them as accumulators, a distinct belief 

that they among mankind are specially sorcerers, and can inflict 
disease by wishing it? Such a belief prevails among many 
Mussulman peoples, and it may well have wandered North and 
West, kept up by the Jewish traditional knowledge of medicines 
their legendary lore, and their strong temptation when powerless 
under wrong to invoke the Powers above to avenge them. Such 


credulity, among peoples who in their habits of mind still retain 
the deep impress of the East. 





IRISH LACE AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 

HE arrangement of the Exhibition of Irish Lace at the 

Mansion House is not altogether satisfactory. It does 
not convey the impression that either accurate knowledge or 
good-taste has presided over the disposition of the objects. 
The Exhibition includes both a loan collection and a number 
of articles for sale, but it mixes them up together, and 
provides no special exposition of the various kinds, and 
of the actual condition of the Lacemaking industry in Ire- 
land, so arranged as to be immediately attainable by visitors 
who wish for information on that important practical point. 
One central case, containing samples of each of the fabrics 
exhibited, with labels giving the name of the lace, the place of 
production, the address of the convent or school where the article 
has been made, with the date, and the local (not the shop) price, 
would afford information really requisite, and likely to pro- 
duce practical results. Inspecting a number of cases, like more 
or less well “ dressed” shop windows, in which guipure and 
point, lacet and pearl-tatting, Carrickmacross, Innishmacsaint, 
Clones, Ardee, and Limerick lace are all mixed together, and in 
many instances “ made-up” in utterly common-place fashion— 
for example, an exquisite piece of lace put over a baby’s petti- 
coat of staring white satin, and dabbed with hideous rosettes— 
is a fatiguing process, and one carries away from it hardly any 
more distinct idea than one would derive from a milliner’s show- 
room. The absence of background is detrimental to many of 
the finest specimens in the Loan Collection; for instance, Lady 
Louth exhibits a superb piece of old Ardee “lacet,” a lovely 
silky, harmonious, delightful example of this beautiful kind of 
lace, but it is hung at the back of a case, with the fine central 
wreath awkwardly out of the centre, and a dull wall be- 
hind it, so that the object might readily be mistaken for 
a small window-curtain or a large antimacassar. That lace 
loses its chief meaning, and fails to convey its full beauty, 
when it is divided from the idea of drapery, is a self-evident 
truth ; and it makes itself felt here, for the draped samples at 
once catch the eye, and satisfy it. We look in vain for any 
specimens of that beautiful old Limerick lace, with its exquisitely 
soft and fine ground, delicate tint, and patterns of shaded 
flowers—the effect being produced by an outside thread run 
round each petal, leaf, and stem—which dates from half a 
century ago, and may still be seen among the laces of ladies 
who wore bridal veils, and flounces, and scarfs of it, in the second 
decade. Limerick Jace is a harsh fabric now, with staring, 
straggly patterns, and the art of shading seems to be lost. The 
appliqué and guipure made at Limerick (tothese the above remarks 
do not apply) have not prospered. If the old patterns and the 
former texture of the foundation were revived, the “home de- 
mand,” which, as we learn from the descriptive pamphlet issued by 
the Committee, is daily declining, would soon revive also, and in 
the second particular there ought to be no difficulty. One is struck 
at once, on examining the Carrickmacross lace, by the evenness, 
smoothness, accuracy, and beauty of the net or foundation on 
which it is worked. This, we presume, is to be placed to the 
credit of the Belfast manufacture. It is a mistake to suppose, 
as it generally is supposed, that lacemaking is a modern art in 
Treland, and that the best lace has been madc from Venetian 
and Spanish patterns. The Irish convents in old days turned 
out rich and rare laces, and had beautiful designs of their own, 
synchronous with the stately designs of Venice and Spain, but 
not borrowed from either. Some of these patterns still survive 
in what is called the Jesuit lace, and are very rich and beautiful. 
It is true that as a commercial industry, Irish lacemaking, 
except at Carrickmacross and Limerick, dates from the famine 
years 1846-7-8. From 1820, lace had been made at Carrickma- 
cross (the story of Miss Reid’s school, told in the descriptive 
pamphlet, is well worth reading), a town which stands upon the 
Bath and Shirley estates:—‘In 1846, Mr. Tristram Kennedy 
entered upon the management of the Bath estate. Seeing the 
great benefit that Miss Reid’s school had been to the poor, he 
conceived the idea of extending, as far as he could, what he 
called ‘cottage industry.’ A stimulus'to his energy in the 
matter was given in this year through the failure of the 
potato crop, by which famine was spread over the land. By a 
public grant he was enabled to build seven schools on the Bath 
estate, which consisted of 15,000 acres, with a population of 





a belief would account for much, if not all, of the popular 





13,000 souls. . . . . . While the schools were building, the train- 
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ing was carried on in a house on the townland of Drumlusty. 
The schools were completed in 1850, and after that date 
-Carrickmacross became the principal, as well as the central 
school, ani gives the name to all the lace made in the district.” 
The Exhibition at the Mansion House shows us what has been 
the spread and the prospering of Mr. Kennedy’s good work, 
and proves that Ireland is second to none of the famous lace- 
making countries in this refined and beautiful art. 


We have been told of late that real lace is “out,” that 
its value has greatly decreased; that the dressmakers use 
lace so profusely, and the modern kinds of imitation, 
all made in France, are so fine, that ladies prefer them 
to real—in short, that the future is to the machine— 
‘but we doubt it. The cascade of frippery now worn will 
go “out” in its turn, like the over-worked sunflowers and 
the sage-green garments of a year or two ago, and “ good” lace 
will have its turn. To this end the Mansion House Exhibition 
will, it is to be hoped, largely contribute, for English ladies may 
there see for themselves that no better lace is to be had than 
that which they may order from the Irish schools; direct, if 
they will take the trouble to do so, and thus benefit the poor 
lacemekers in the first degree, or, if only their taste be 
consulted, and charity have no part in the impulse, through the 
shops which supply the various fabrics. There is hardly any 
taste in lace that cannot be suited by the products of Carrick- 
macross, Limerick, Cork, Youghal], Clones, Ardee, and Innish- 
macsaivt; but it is urgent that all that is common and utterly 
cheap should be rigidly discarded and suppressed. The author 
of “The Lutaniste of St. Jacobi’s,” the most perfect lacemaking 
story that ever was written, has set before the world the ideal of 
the art; now is the time to fit that ideal to our modern days, 
and to keep this rare and beautiful art at its best among the 
poor Irish girls and children, who may be saved in great num- 
bers from cither the workhouse or the emigrant ship, if only 
mysterious “ fashion” tarns her smile their way. ‘ What’ll ye 
buy, ladies, what'll ye buy ?”—shall it be the grand and stately 
lace that reminds one of the Hétel de Cluny and Louis Treize; 
of Venice and Mr. Browning’s ‘Galuppi,” of the Low 
Countries and Anne of Austria, that calls up a whole 
gallery of pictures, in short, and makes one feel it almost 
audacious for every-day folk wearing the garments of the period 
to put it on; or shall it be the gossamer sort, that goes 
well with a rosy check and sweeping eyelashes, and might 
have been designed for Titania, by command of Oberon? 
If you will have the former, some of the very poorest of the 
Irish peasantry, dwellers on a desolate tract of land on the 
southern shores of Lough Erne (the interpretation of its native 
name is “ ‘The Island of the Sorrel Plain”), will put forth for 
you from under their toil-worn fingers the native flax in the form 
of the ancient Venetian, Spanish, and Rose point lace. And 
at will bear the closest inspection for design, and stitch, and 
texture ; it will drape your gown royally, and be the “old lace”’ 
of your great-great-grandchildren, when all the Irish diffi- 
culties, and your own, have long been settled. For Innish- 
macsaint bears away the palm easily among the heavy 
faces, and each specimen that one makes out among the 
clumsy arrangement, seems more beautiful, laborious, and 
stately than the last. This fabric dates from 1849; it is also 
made at Cappoquin, in County Waterford. It all arose from a 
piece of old lace that strayed somehow into the village of 
Tynan, in County Armagh, and inspired the wife of the Rector 
of the parish to teach the children to imitate it; and the story 
of the Youghal lace, or “ Irish Point,” which is of surpassing 
beauty, is very similar :—‘ The famine was sore in the land, 
the children who attended the school of the Presentation Con- 
vent at Youghal wanted bread; the only employment offered 
was muslin embroidery, at which it was then calculated that a 
moderately good worker could earn one penny by ten hours 
of diligent labour. An old piece of lace was found in the con- 
vent; a worthy nun, after much thought and meditation, tried 
to copy it, and to teach the poor children to do the same.” 
This was the beginning, but the nun studied, examined, pro- 
cured new patterns, and improving upon them, added many a 
stitch of her own invention. Hence the Irish Point Lace, with its 
peculiar cachet of genius and skill. A magnificent specimen of 
Youghal lace is exhibited by Mrs. Alfred Morrison; it is asthough 
a cobweb had been held out in the sunshine, and all the 
daintiest leaves and buds, blossoms, motes, and fantasies that 
ever grew, blew, or floated, hal been captured and fixed on its 
meshes. 


The subjedt.of the Lacemaking industry of Ireland has 
practical and econdmical aspects which need to be treated else- 
where; the objectyof the present writer is only to draw at- 
tention to the artistic _bes and value of the exhibits, and to 
urge the remunerative nature of purchases of Irish real lace. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


— ee 
BISHOP COLENSO. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—I shall be permitted, I hope, to point out in your columns 
that a wrong impression, as it seems to me, is likely to be con- 
veyed by some of the expressions employed by you in your 
review of the labours that a week ago were brought to a close 
in Natal. 

In referring to the influence which the writings of the late F. 
D. Maurice are supposed to have had upon my father’s mind, 
you say that,—‘ With the essential genius of those writings 
Dr. Colenso can never have had any deep sympathy, since his 
own mind was much more impressed by such matters as the 
blundering numeration of the Book of Exodus, than the 
moral revelation it contained. Later on, he developed the 
rationalism—or shall we say the mathematical matter-of- 
factnessP—of his Scriptural criticism in the book which 
excited so much more interest than it deserved, and which 
really only proved what all genuine scholars knew,—that 
the historical part of the Pentateuch is a human composi- 
tion, by no means exempt from error.” Is the above quite con- 
sistent with the account given by my father himself of the 
motives which led him to investigate the history of the com- 
position of the Pentateuch ? 

The following passage is taken from the “ Introductory Re- 
marks” prefixed to the People’s Edition of the first five parts 
of his work :— 


“There was a time in my own life...... when I..... . 
could have heartily assented to such language as the following, which 
Burgon (‘ Inspiration,’ &c., p. 89), asserts to be the creed of orthodox 
believers, and which, probably, expresses the belief of many English 
Christians at the present day :—‘ The Bible is none other than the 
Voice of Him that sitteth upon the Throne! Every book of it—every 
chapter of it—every verse of it—every word of it—every syllable 
of it—(where are we to stop?) every letter of it—is the direct utter- 
ance of the Most High! The Bible is none other than the Word of 
God—not some part of it more, some part of it less, but all alike the 
utterance of him who sitteth upon the Throne—absolute—faultless— 
unerring—supreme.’ Such was the creed of the school in which I 
was educated. God is my witness! what hours of wretchedness have I 
spent at times, while reading the Bible devoutly from day to day, and 
reverencing every word of it as the Word of God, when petty contradic- 
tions met me, which seemed to my reason to conflict with the notion of 
the absolute historical veracity of every part of Scripture, and which, 
as I felt, in the study of any other book, we should honestly treat as 
errors or misstatements, without in the least detracting from the real 
value of the book! But, in those days, I was taught that it was my 
duty to fling the suggestion from me at once, as if it were ‘a loaded 
shell, shot into the fortress of the soul,’ or to stamp out desperately, 
as with an iron heel, each spark of honest doubt, which God’s own 
gift, the love of Truth, had kindled in my bosom. And by many a 
painful effort I succeeded in doing so for a season. But my labours, 
as a translator of the Bible, and a teacher of intelligent converts 
from heathenism, have brought me face to face with ques- 
tions from which I had hitherto shrunk, but from which, under 
the circumstances, I felt it would be a sinful abandonment of 
duty any longer to turn away. I have, therefore, as in the sight 
of God Most High, set myself deliberately to find the answer to 
such questions, with, I trust and believe, a sincere desire to know the 
Truth, as God wil!s us to know it, and with a humble dependence on 
that Divine Teacher who alone can guide usintothat knowledge, and 
help us to use the light of our minds aright. The result of my in- 
quiry is this, that I have arrived at the conviction—as painful to 
myself at first as it may be to my reader, though painful now no 
longer, under the clear shining of the Light of Truth—that the 
Pentateuch, as a whole, cannot possibly have been written by Moses, 
or by any one acquainted personally with the facts which it professes 
to describe, and, further, that the (so-called) Mosaic narrative, by 
whomsoever written, and though imparting to us, as I fully believe it 
does, revelations of the Divine Will and Character, cannot be regarded 
as historically true.” 


He then distinguishes between the class of difficulties which 
in the end determined his conclusions and difficulties of another 
sort, such as those which are created by the numerous petty 
variations and contradictions in the Old-Testament narrative,— 
those arising from the consideration of its miracles, or when 
we regard “the trivial nature of a vast number of conversations 
and commands ascribed directly to Jehovah, especially the 
multiplied ceremonial minutiz laid down in the Levitical Law ;” 
and finally, such as “must be started at once in most pious 





minds, when such words as these are read, professedly coming 






































































































the same great and gracious Being whom I was teaching him to trust 
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from the Holy and Blessed One, the Father and ‘Faithful 
Creator’ of all mankind” :— 

“Tf aman smite his servant or his maid with a rod, and he die 
under his hand, he shall be surely punished. Notwithstanding, if 
he continue a day or two, he shall not be punished: for he is his 
money.” —KE. xxi., 20-21. 

With regard to this text, the Bishop wrote :— 

“JT shall never forget the revulsion of feeling with which a very 
intelligent native, with whose help I was translating these last words 
into the Zulu tongue, first heard them as words said to be uttered by 


in and adore. His whole soul revolted against the notion that the 
Great and Blessed God, the Merciful Father of all Mankind, would 
speak of aservant or maid as mere ‘ money,’ and allow a horrible 
crime to go unpunished, because the victim of the brutal usage had 
survived a few hours!” 

The moral difficulties last indicated, however, brought his mind 
“toa stand.” As he wrote in 1872 (“ Lectures on the Penta- 
teuch,” second edition, p. 112) :— 

* But the fact that such barbarous commands as those we have 
heard to-day, were here attributed to the Fountain of all Goodness, 
was painfally forced upon my mind while engaged in translating the 
Book of Exodus into Zulu. I felt that it was absolutely impossible to 
believe this, without abandoning all trust in a righteons and perfect 
Being, whose children we are, and whose moral excellencies are 
faintly reflected in our own. From that time, I resolved that, cost 
what it might in time and labour, ay, and in other things which men 
hold dear, I would, God helping me, search into the mystery, and 
master, if possible, the history of the composition of the Pentateuch. 
op 5.6 And if I have helped ir any way to relieve your minds and 
the minds of others, as well as my own, from the misery of finding 
such laws as I have quoted, and other like laws, ascribed to the God 
of Truth and Love, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, in a Bock 
which traditionary teaching represents as divinely infallible, I feel 
that I shall not have lived in vain.” 

I do not know where, if not in the columns of the Spectator, 
one would look for a recognition of the two great facts that 
underlie the Bishop’s writings,—the fact, namely, that at the 
time when he published his work on the Pentateuch, whatever 
the conclusions to which lay scholars had come, the bulk of his 
fellow-clergy deeply resented any criticism, however devout, 
which did not accept Bishop Wilberforce’s view of inspiration ; 
and the fact that it was Bishop Colenso’s reverence for the 
moral revelation contained in the Old Testament, and nowhere 
more impressively dwelt upon than in the most recent of his 
many sermons, which forced him to enter upon the investiga- 
tion that led to his throwing off what he felt to be the intoler- 
able yoke of the traditionary teaching in vogue twenty years 
ago.—I am, Sir, &c., ONE OF 11S Sons. 





THE LIBERALS AND PROVINCIAL MEETINGS. 
(To THE Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—In your two last numbers letters have appeared from 
correspondents in the country complaining that Liberal M.P.’s 
are lukewarm, if not positively indifferent, to the duty of attend- 
ing public meetings in the provinces. This is not so. There is 
no difficulty whatever in getting Liberal M.P.’s to go to public 
meetings within reasonable or even unreasonable distance of 
London, if they are approached through some recognised autho- 
rity, such as the Liberal Central Association, or the London and 
Counties Liberal Union. The fault lies at the door of the 
promoters of the meetings. 
I happen to know that at the request of the two associations 
T have just named, the services of at least forty Liberals M P.’s 
have been secured for different public meetings in the home 
counties during the past winter. The usual course pursued by 
local Liberal Associations is, first, to engage their hall and com- 
plete their arrangements, and then go to work to obtain 
speakers, with the date irrevocably fixed. Then they write to 
forty or fifty M.P.’s, and ask them to come. If it isa favourable 
day, some eight or ten of them may accept; and in that case, 
when the reminder comes a few days before the meeting, and 
each M.P. sees there are seven or more going, nobody goes at 
all, and the affair is a fiasco. 
The next invitation that comes of a similar kind, A finds that 
B, C, D, E, F, G, &c., are also invited, and by common consent 
they all refuse. This is exactly what happened in the case 
which gave rise to the correspondence. Invitations were sent 
simultaneously to thirty-six M.P.’s, and they all declined, 
believing some other one would accept. Had the Secretary of 
the association written three or four weeks before the meeting 
to either Mr. J. Noble, of the Liberal Counties Union, or to the 
Liberal Central Association, with a choice of two or three dates, 
T am quite certain that two Liberal M.P.’s would have been at 
the meeting, and “ Publius” would not have rushed into print 





Not very long ago, I met in the lobby of the House the 
Secretary of the Liberal Association of a large Lancashire town.. 
He complained bitterly of the neglect of the Liberal Party to: - 
furnish M.P.’s for a meeting he had been trying in vain to. 
organise for two winters in succession. I soon found that he- 
had been following the usual methods. I asked him to give me- 
three days to choose from, and ten minutes to get him his 
speakers. In six minutes I gave him the names of four Mem-- 
bers willing to go, one of whom was a distinguished member of 
the Ministry. The meeting was held, the speakers willingly 
travelled over 200 miles to attend it, and were rewarded by an 
audience of nearly 4,000. 

I can assure “ Publius” that had he taken time by the fore-- 
lock, entered the field with a choice of days, and applied through 
a recognised channel, he would have found it equally easy to- 
get his platform made up.—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons, July 3rd. W. S. Caine.. 





“AUT CASAR AUT NIHIL.” 

(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘* SPEcTATOR.’’} 
S1r,—May I correct one or two errors in your notice of “ Aut 
Cesar aut Nihil”? It would be an affectation to strain at the- 
gnat of truth, and swallow the camel of scandal. To use your 
reviewer's words, I “might have spared” you “the Perowska 
episode,” and the death-bed of the Empress saint. Bunt if you 
will turn back two years, and cast an eye over the infamous 
scandal and tittle-tattle of the “dailies” and “weeklies” of 
that date, I think you will agree with the drift of the words I 
put into the mouth of one of my characters,—“ Where it is a 
question of the choice of evils, a bigamous marriage is better 
than an Eastern harem.” Private lives are sacred. The 
lives of Emperors are public property ; and if history is not 
allowed to speak the truth, gossip will abuse the prerogative of 
fiction. 
Helena Perowska did not submit to a “ mock marriage.” She: 
believed her marriage to be a bond fide one, and she submitted 
to it, as a young, innocent girl submits to family arrangements 
of the kind in many Continental countries. She was no saint 
then, and the Egeria episodes grew out of circumstances.. 
That she did not seek “the vulgar revenge of a murderess’” 
the story amply shows, though your reviewer evidently fancies 
assassination to have been “hor aim. When'it came to the 
point, she risked her own life repeatedly to save — of the 
man she had once loved.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tne Avutuor or “ Aut Casar aut Niu.” 

[The question which the Countess von Bothmer raises is 
one rather of taste than of fact. It is precisely such a 
marriage of convenience as Helena Perowska’s that to: 
English eyes seems a mock one. She went through a mar- 
riage ceremony to please the Czar. Almost the moment it was 
over she became his mistress. While she was trying to play 
Egeria to his Numa, she was deserted, because—so at least she: 
suspected—she was childless. Surely it is reasonable .to de- 
scribe as painful such an episode in the life of a woman repre- 
sented as animated by the highest motives. Although Helena 
Perowska did not obtain the revenge of the murderess, she 
“sought” it, when she joined the Nihilists. She did so simply 
and solely to punish her faithless lover, and she could not fail 
to divine the meaning and aim of their conspiracy.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 
TWILIGHT. 
Tut Sunrise waits behind Heaven’s 
Unclosed of lagging Morning ; 
In shadows slow the world below 
Fore-greets it, self-adorning. 


gates, 


The sweet song-bird is rising heard, 
The cold, grey light is growing, 
To herald still on every hill 
The red Sun’s royal flowing. 


The still dark night foresees the light 
Before her heat she lends us ; 

And waning far, the dwindling star 
Its mystic message sends us. 


In glowing pride of prospect wide 





with his complaint. 


The firmament uncloses ; 
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And wakes to bliss with stooping kiss 
The petals of the roses. 


The watch-dog’s sleep, serene and deep, 
Breaks on the morning’s breaking, 

And pillowed head that mocked the dead 
From dream to work is waking, 


‘The sons of toil in earth’s turmoil 
Come forth ere day to labour; 

And lazy wealth outsleeps his heaith, 
To compensate his neighbour. 


The world of sound springs up around, 
In murmurs waxing ever ; 

And wearied men are armed again, 
To face the long endeavour. 


‘We know not, we, what this may be, 
The mystery of ages, 

‘Which day by day writes lives away 
On unremembered pages. 


But calm at least, they watch the East, 
For victory or disaster, 
Who firmly hold the best the old, 
And Faith alone the Master. 
Herman Merivate. 








BOOKS. 
ae eee 
MR. FREEMAN ON THE AMERICAN.* 
“Tue book in which Mr. Freeman records his impressions of the 
United States will, no doubt, find many readers. The subject 
is one of abiding interest, and Mr. Freeman’s treatment of it 
-cannot fail to excite attention. He tells us that his book is the 
fruit of a six months’ visit to the United States, and surely to 
have observed so carefully, to have accumulated so many facts 
in so short a time, must be looked upon as no ordinary per- 
formance. Nor is it his industry alone that deserves praise; 
Mr. Freeman desires to see the object fairly, and he reproduces 
the impression it makes upon him with much faithfulness; the 
result is that the likeness of Brother Jonathan which is accepted 
in England as exact, is seen to be a mere caricature. So much 
must be said in justice to Mr. Freeman. Inasmuch, however, as 
the political relations of the two countries make it important for 
us to see our Transatlantic kinsmen as they really are, the short- 
-comings of the book deserve notice. Now, these shortcomings 
are mainly due to the fact that Mr. Freeman has made it “ some- 
‘what of his business to set forth the essential oneness of the 
two peoples ;” in fact, the American is to him in all senses an 
Englishman. This confession is likely to astonish the reader ; 


_ it is as if one tried to describe a species of foreign oak by 


enumerating and insisting upon the points of resemblance 
between it and the well-known English tree. Yet when 
Mr. Freeman tells us that to him the thought of the true 
unity of the scattered English folk, is a thought higher 
cand dearer than any thought of a British Empire to the 
vast majority of whose subjects the common speech of 
Chatham and Washington, of Gladstone and Garfield is an un- 
known tongue, he seems, even if his political ideal be left out 
of the question, to have strengthened his position by an appeal 
to facts. It must be acknowledged that Mr. Freeman's portrait 
does bear some resemblance to the original. Chatham, Wash- 
ington, Gladstone, and Garfield have all what is called a 
family likeness. One might, in fact, go further, and say that 
the two Englishmen here mentioned could better stand for 
Americans, and that the two Americans are quite peculiarly 
English. This is equivalent to asserting that there is a type of 
manhood as distinctively American as is our English type dis- 
tinctively English, and not German. Now, if this be true, our 
disagreement with Mr. Freeman is no mere formal one; it results 
from a difference of stand-point. The facts, then, will bear a 
different reading to that which pleases him. We intend, accord- 
ingly, to draw attention to some distinctive features of the 
American, in order to correct Mr. Freeman’s picture. This 
ought to be done by an Englishman, inasmuch as to insist upon 
differences may be to insist upon superiorities; it, therefore, 
becomes an Englishman better than it does an American to lay 
stress upon peculiarly American traits. 

* Some Impressions of the United S'ates. By E. A, Freeman. London: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co, 





Mr. Freeman remarks that the Americans now speak of 
“ Englishman,” where they formerly spoke of “ Britisher,” and 
he seems to draw hope from the disuse of the contemptuous 
epithet that the Americans may yet come to call themselves 
Englishmen. This is one instance of how Mr. Freeman reads 
facts which must, we think, be differently interpreted. The 
Americans have passed from contempt to appreciation of the 
English people in like measure as they have become conscious of 
their own peculiar excellencies. They can now afford to recognise 
worth in others; pride in their own national qualities moves 
them to give each race its due. Now, this pride owes much 
of its strength to the Civil War. The Southerner liked to 
dwell upon his English origin, he thought and spoke of himself 
as an aristocrat, and as this called forth sympathy in England, the 
Northerner was thrown upon the past of his own land, and came to 
pride himself more and more upon his birthright as an Ameri- 
can as the Northern and Western armies gained ground. Each 
victory tended to define the national character more sharply, 
by making it more self-conscious. In fact, with the triamph of 
the North the American may be said to have reached manhood ; 
that is, just at the time when he first began to use the word 
“national” instead of “ federal,” which usage Mr. Freeman 
is content to condemn as “ often inexact,” without trying to 
explain its origin. With this pride in himself and in his nation 
came a natural revulsion against the braggartism and restless 
self-assertion, which had been, till then, characteristic of the 
American. The passengers had not faith in Bludso’s nobility ; 
0 

© We all had trust in his cussedness, 
And knowed he would keep his word.” 

Now, this pride, this self-disparagement, is peculiarly an Eng- 
lish trait, and when the American also exhibits it, he seems but 
to have come nearer to us. Yet the pride of the American has, 
so to speak, a different root. An English reviewer recently 
noticed with some indignation that Mr. Howells and Mr. James 
depict Englishmen as rather stupid and the American as 
having more brains. In this opinion, these novelists are at one 
with their countrymen, who speak of the Englishmen in Canada 
as Kanucks. Even the average American feels that the 
Canadian is borné, is somewhat of a Philistine. For 
the American—and this is his characteristic feature—has 
a marked liking for intellectual power. ‘“ Old-fashioned,” 
“slow,” words which to an English ear seem rather 
complimentary than otherwise, convey to an American the 
most damning blame; “ wide-awake,”’ “keen,” on the other 
hand, are apt to inspire an Englishman with some fear lest the 
individual so characterised should be too shrewd to be honest, 
whereas these words only express praise or admiration when 
used by an American. Now, this change of mental attitude has 
innumerable consequences. The American hopes all from energy 
rightly applied, the Englishman relies upon steady perseverance. 
The one abandons immediately what he sees to be a hopeless 
undertaking the other, believing “’tis dogged as does it,” sets 
his teeth hard, and is even more obstinate in the wrong than in 
the right. The American prefers thoughts,and is quicker to 
seize upon generalisations ; the Englishman loves facts, and 
believes in the logic of events. The one is more flexible, more 
sympathetic ; the other more constant, were it to rigidity. The 
reader can now see what we meant by saying that Chatham and 
Gladstone are more distinctively American than Washing- 
ton and Garfield. The characteristic trait in the first pair is 
intelligence, in the second, strong moral sense. 


We now pass to modifications of character which are the result 
of a new social environment. Strangely enough, Mr. Freeman 
regards all the phenomena arising from this cause as accidental 
and isolated; he is like a botanist who collects specimens with- 
out knowing any system of classification. Yet it must never be 
forgotten that the form of society in Ameriva is democratic, 
while in England it is aristocratic. Now, although Mr. Free- 
man is determined “ to set forth the essential oneness of the two 
peoples,” he yet acknowledges that “the American and the 
British daily papers must be set down as two essentially different 
things,” and this because of a peculiar feature of the American 
journal, “ Even the New York Tribune,” he writes, “admits 
personal paragraphs which would certainly never find their way 
into the Yiies, the Duily News, or the Standard;” and he 
accounts for this by asserting “that the American paper is 
clearly written for a class of readers inferior to the aver- 
age reader of the English paper.” Now, De Tocqueville 
goes deeper than does Mr. Freeman, for the Frenchman 
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saw that the public life of a democracy, representing as 
it does the feelings of the masses, is likely to fall be- 
low the standard of taste maintained in an aristocracy, which 
represents the feelings of a small and select class. Yet neither 
De Tocqueville nor Mr. Freeman explains the difference ; they 
both are content to see it as an inferiority. “The baby of Mrs. 
B. weighs, we are informed, 12 1b. The lady hopes to be about 
again soon.” Such an announcement as this is common enough 
in an American paper. It is vulgar, silly, what you like, but 
the average American reader likes any piece of news which em- 
phasises the fact that all men are brothers, whereas the heart 
of the Englishman dilates with loyal pride when he reads that 
“the Princess B. rode in the morning, and dined in the evening.” 
The parallel to personal paragraphs is to be found in the Times 
under the heading of “ The Court.” As regards manners, good- 
natured vulgarity is the failing of a democracy, as flunkeyism 
is the failing of an aristocracy. Without determining which 
failing is the more vicious, we pass to the corresponding social 
virtues. Mr. Freeman remarks that “the American ‘ Justice of 
the Peace’ holds a position very inferior to the position of 
his English brother,’ and adds, “so does the American 
Sheriff.” This he explains by the fact that “the one 
is a paid, and the other an unpaid functionary.” Now, 
this fact, brought forward as an explanation, is a mere con- 
sequence of the form of society, and in itself explains 
nothing. Mr. Freeman might have noticed that in America no 
dignitary stands apart from and above his fellow-man as does 
an English dignitary, and this less because the English digni- 
tary is superior in character and ability to the American, than 
because the average American stands in education and influ- 
ence far above the average Englishman. “ Servants,” “ hands,” 
“ yokels,” ‘‘ paupers,” are almost unknown in America; while 
these classes form here, if not the majority, at least a large 
minority of the nation. Had Mr. Freeman remembered that 
America was a democracy, he would not have been surprised, 
as he was, on finding that the murder of President Garfield 
was treated not as the murder of a President, but as the 
murder “ siiply of one James Abram Garfield.” The italics 
are ours. The virtue of a democratic form of government is 
to be found in the natural, kindly feeling between man and man, 
as the virtue of an aristocratic form lies in dignity, and in 
a high sense of honour. Now, this dignity of the aristo- 
crat is often represented in America by the dignity of 
conscious worth of manhood, just as the kindly feeling between 
all men in a democracy is sometimes represented in an aristo- 
cracy by the kindness of the master to the servant. Before Mr. 
Freeman spoke of “ inferiority,” he should have called to mind 
that the lowest class of Americans (the negro and the emigrant 
are here excluded) compares favourably with the English middle- 
class. Nor are the heights in America uninhabited. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson was but the central figure of a group, tke best 
representative of a large and constantly increasing class. 


It would, indeed, be surprising that Mr. Freeman should have 
spent six months in America without noticing the one capital 
fact, viz., “the Jonathanisation of John,’’ were it not that in 
considering quite ordinary facts, facts which “he who runs may 
read,” Mr. Freeman shows himself equally at fault. Of a large 
class of phenomena his explanation is that in America “the 
tendency to stand still sometimes strangely contrasts with the 
tendency to go ahead.” For instance, the bad roads seem to 
Mr. Freeman to be due to this “tendency to stand still,” whereas 
the true explanation must at once suggest itself. The roads 
are bad because distances are great, labour dear, the rate 
of interest on capital high, because other public works 
are more remunerative and more pressingly needed than well- 
paved roads. Again, the hire of hackuey-carriages is in America 
very costly for similar reasons. But no such considerations 
occur to Mr. Freeman, and his explanation of this latter fact 
is so characteristic as to be amusing. Inasmuch as in the 
Eastern States Irishmen are generally the drivers, he couples 
Paddy with the “ unreasonable cost,” and asks, with some heat, 
“ Why should transplanted Englishmen, or transplanted Dutch- 
men either, bow down their necks to this Irish bondage?” Now, 
one might hint that in the Western States the drivers are 
Americans, and the cost of hiring still more unreasonable, but 
nothing would lessen Mr. Freeman’s dislike of all things Irish. 
Yet here he could surely console himself with the reflection that 
the Irish “cabby” in Dublin, at any rate, is compelled to 
drive five or six miles for sixpence. The other day, an 
American—such is the difference of mental attitude—used 








this fact to explain the readiness of “Skin the Goat” to 
assist the Invincibles. The remedy for “whatever is amiss 
in America would be,” according to Mr. Freeman, “ if every 
Irishman should kill a negro and be hanged for it.” This joke 
(Mr. Freeman tells us that it is one) becomes serious, when 
we are told that Paddy is not a Teuton, and that Sambo is not 
even a Western Aryan. Here we touch the spring of Mr. 
Freeman’s determination to set forth the essential oneness of 
the two branches of the English folk; in doing this, he confirms. 
his appreciation of all things Teutonic. Well, as we, too, see 
the limitless expanse of ether as a mere blue dome, we must. 
not judge Mr. Freeman harshly, who sees the American as a 
flaxen-haired, broad-built, phlegmatic Teuton. It is only as 
characteristic of this peculiarity of mental vision that we 
notice Mr. Freeman’s contempt for American scholarship. 
Not that we altogether disagree with his estimate of American 
scholars; we are not minded to break a lance in defence of 
professors of history who know nothing of the “original 
sources ” of historical knowledge, nor can we agree with him on 
the point in question, for we are of those who believe that these: 
fabled springs must rather be found in the mind of the 
historian, than, as Mr. Freeman asserts, on the shelves of his 
library. If, however, one would measure the whole difference 
between the scholar as conceived by an Englishman and the. 
scholar as conceived by an American, let him take this,—that 
Mr. Freeman cannot understand “why any man should either- 
pretend to know a thing that he does not know, or pretend not 
to know a thing that he does know,” and put it beside this, 
“translate, collate, distil all the systems, it steads you nothing, 
for truth will not be compelled in any mechanical manner.” 


ALFRED DE MUSSET AND MR. POLLOCK.* 
AccipEnT has left us late in the field with a review of a worthy 
piece of work. The memory of Alfred de Musset’s Night of 
May, Night of August, and Night of October, the last especially 
(December is omitted from the collection before us), lingers likea 
strain of music with those who love them well. It is highly to 
the credit of the old company of the Théatre Francais that they 
should once have been able to produce, in Madame Favart and. 
M. Delaunay, two actors capable of reciting the Nuit d’ Octobre on 
the stage in the manner in which those two did it. Made up, 
as the players call it, in close resemblance to the well-known 
pictures of Musset himself, Delaunay brought to bear on the 
character of the poet the gifts he had so sedulously cultivated, 
of graceful bearing and scholarly elocution, with the tender and 
sy mpathetic voice which he had acquired, like his other qualities, 
if we are to believe the critics of his early appearances, by hard 
and ungrudging work. The translation before us is appropriately 
dedicated to him. As the poet’s muse, Madame Favart fairly 
surpassed anything in which we remember her. It can have 
been no easy matter so to divest a purely spiritual conception 
of all merely human feeling, and yet to stamp upon it a deep 
sense of personal tenderness, as in this case the actress did- 
Imagine Ariel a woman, with something of a woman’s attach- 
ment to a mortal man, yet withal supernatural and divine, 
and the difficulty of submitting the muse of the October 
Night to the earthly, footlight test will be realised at once. But 
through that test, by an exceptional display of her graceful art, 
Favart carried it. We can recall the accents now with which she 
soothed her poet’s vexed heart and wearied fancy, when he had 
poured out to her the griefs which a woman had wrought for 
him :— 

“Si leffort est trop grand pour la faiblesse humaine 
De pardonner les maux qui nous viennent d’autrui, 
Epargne-toi du moins le tourment de la haine: 
A defaut du pardon, laisse venir l’oubli!”’ 
There was something in it quite wonderful, for it had in it even 
the ring of passion, yet without earthly alloy; not the love of 
a mother, nor of a mistress, nor of a wife, but passionate and 
living, for all that, as of some spirit-sister sent to watch and to 
care, and full of yearning,—over the poor, struggling, human 
soul. As we think of the type of French actress which has since: 
Favart’s younger day been thrust into Favart’s place, and forced 
into a foolish and artificial prominence, we can only ask our- 
selves where criticism on things of art, if it is to exercise any 
wholesome and guiding influence at all, has gone to niche itself. 
It is doubtful if Alfred de Musset has yet taken the place 
* A Version of A, de Musset's ‘“‘ La Nuit de Mai,” “‘ La Nuit d'Aott,” “La Nuit 


— ” (with an Introduction), by Walter Herries Pollock, London: Bentley 
and Son. 
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which we believe he will take among the dramatists of the 
world. It may seem a bold thing to say, but to us he has 
more of the special magic of Shakespeare than any other man. 
Like Lord Byron, in some respects his model, he did not write 
his plays for the stage ; but unlike Lord Byron, he held it when 
he came there. No company but that of the Francais as it was, 
perhaps, could well have attempted pieces so unconventional in 
their frame and diction from the theatre’s point of view. “ Laissez 
tomber sur les piéces de Scribe, c’est-a-dire de l’écrivain le plus 
expert dans son métier, une seule goutte d’Alfred de Musset, 
qui était le poéte le plus naif et le moins expert dans ce 
métier-la, et vous verrez tout le théatre de Scribe se dissoudre 
et se volatiliser comme le mercure 4 une chaleur de trois cent 
cinquante degrés.” We believe that we are quoting from a 
criticism of the younger Dumas, and must apologise for errors, 
as we quote from memory. In the “Caprices de Marianne,” 
“Tl ne Faut Jurer de Rien,” and “On ne Badine pas avec 
lAmour,” there are scenes and characters whose special quality 
of humanity seems inspired by the spirit of Shakespeare himself. 
By right, probably, of that naiveté of his, and consequent 
unstaginess, Musset has fortunately escaped in England the 
cruel process of “ adaptation,” that wholesale mangling of an 
author’s language and characters, which surely he has a right to 
invent for himself, as unfair to him as a direct and scholarly 
translation is fair and advantageous. We believe that only one 
or two of his shorter pieces have been used here. One we 
remember—the “ Caprice”—where one sentence, “ J’ai mis M. 
de Chavigny 4 la porte avec son petit meuble,” is transmuted by 
the adapter’s alchemy into this (printed), “I have put M. de 
Chavigny at the door with his little piece of furniture.’ <A 
good and sympathetic translation of Alfred de Musset’s works 
has yet to be made in English, and will be a valuable addition 
to our literature when it is made. Meantime, Mr. Walter 
Pollock deserves thanks, and great thanks, for giving us a version 
of the “ Nights,” which will always be a chief favourite with the 
poet’s readers. Mr. Pollock has aimed, as he says in his 
preface, at a version rather an accurate translation of the 
original, and has tried to preserve it in spirit rather than 
in letter. There are the two legitimate forms of translation, 
and the choice must depend upon the translator. We must 
credit Mr. Pollock with knowing his own capabilities best, when 
hetells usthat he has chosen to use blank verse throughout, rather 
than preserve the varying metres of the original,—exquisite, as 
he truly calls them. For that, we are, as he admits that he ex- 
pects lovers of Musset will be—what is the reason for the peculiar 
use of the name “ Musset,”’ in this instance in French, instead of 
“De Musset”’ ?—ourselves something inclined to quarrel with 
him. The sudden but harmonious changes in the French 
poems “come o’er the ear like the sweet South,” and produce in 
the reader an infinite pleasure of sound; and we should have 
preferred it if Mr. Pollock, who has more than once shown him- 
self possessed of a true gift of rhyme, had grappled more 
boldly with his difficulty. ‘Take this from the original :— 
“ Va-t’en, retire-toi, spectre de ma maitresse ! 
Rentre dans ton tombeau, si tu t’en es levé ; 
Laisse-moi pour toujours oublier ma jeunesse, 
Et, quand je pense & toi, croire que j’ai révé.” 
And on this passionate adjuration of the poet fall the words of 
the Muse like a charm, in the varied rhythm,— 
“ Apaise-toi, je t’en conjure: 
Tes paroles m’ont fait frémir. 
O mon bien-aimé! ta blessure 
Est encore préte a se rouvrir.”’ 
The translation, being in continuous blank verse, necessarily, as 
we think, misses much of the peculiarity of this effect :— 
“Let me believe I dreamed of such an one. 
Calm thee, my Poet, for thy very words,” &c. 
Taking Mr. Pollock’s translation as it is, however, it has re- 
sulted, to our thinking, in a considerable measure of success. 
And treating the “Nights” as a stage poem, blank verse, which 
is the natural language of the Stage in English, has its advan- 
tages. It is much to be regretted on all accounts that both the 
writing it and the speaking it upon the stage are almost as lost 
arts. Blank-verse plays, once the staple of the dramatic year, 
are now few and far between; and as, not being published, they 
cannot secure readers, they do not much tempt the ambition of 
authors who have any command over blank verse. Within the 
last fifteen years, Mr. Gilbert has given us five or six, Mr. 
Wills three or four, Mr. Merivale one or two, and as far as we 
can remember, that is about all. 
Mr. Pollock, if we are not mistaken, should be able, with a 





good choice of subject, to do good work in blank verse for the 
stage. Some of his lines show real power in that direction, and 
most when the original is the most dramatic, for after all the 
“‘ Nuits” only becomes so in parts, being essentially a reflective 
poem, whose text is the loss of inspiration which follows first on 
a great sorrow, and the new inspiration which is afterwards 
born of it, shadowed by Musset in the visits of the Muse to the 
Poet :— 
“Tt is a law severe, a law supreme, 

Old as the world, and as fatality, 

That men must be baptized in suffering. 

Tears are the dew that quickens human hearts. 


How shoulds’t thou love the garden-scented breeze, 

The birds’ rejoicing anthem, and the arts 

That lend a grace to Nature, if through all 

Thou dids’t not hear the echo of past sighs ? 

The heaven’s illimitable harmony, 

The silence of the night, the murmuring flood,— 

How should’st thou love all these, unless thy pain 
Had made thee long for an eternal rest ?” 
It is difficult, or rather impossible, to lay down rules about blank 
verse, which can only be judged and tested by ear; and no one 
ear is like another. Authorities will differ among themselves for 
ever upon one line of Shakespeare,— 

“Why thy canonized bones, hearséd in Death,’’ 

and while some will steadily maintain that the emphasis in 
“‘canonised”” must be on the second syllable, from the eternal 
necessities, others, among whom the present writer must be 
numbered, insist upon the natural emphasis on the first syllable 
as giving a musical and most legitimate irregularity to the line, 
which should offend the ear in nowise, judicious irregularities. 
being one of the charms of good blank verse. What is to decide, 
when the irregularity becomes a blot? Take, for instance, a line 
from Mr. Stopford Brooke’s published version of Riquet of the 
Tuft :-— 

“ Flowed in a ripple, paused at her ear, then fell.” 
Many may think that there is no excess of licence in that line. 
To us, it is simply detestable. But it is a question of ear. We 
write, therefore, with hesitation about blank verse, which can- 
not be brought to book as rhyme can, for definite and flagrant 
sins. But the lines from Mr. Pollock’s translation which we 
have quoted strike us as thoroughly well balanced, with words 
well chosen, and periods regularly tunable. 

“The birds’ rejoicing anthem, and the arts 

That lend a grace to Nature,” 

are to us an instauce of what may be called a complete blank- 
verse period, satisfying the ear in itself. 

There are other and striking passages scattered through the 
translation, which are too long to quote. 

“The finest songs are children of despair, 
And some immortal strains are one vast sob,” 
where the two monosyllables which close the second line strike 
us as a little awkward, as a sibilant, introduce a very good 
rendering of the Homeric simile of the pelican, in La Nuit de 
Mai :— 
“ Lorsque le pélican, lassé d’un long voyage.” 
And very gracefully rendered are the opening lines of the poem : 
“Take thy lute, Poet. Turn and kiss thy Mase, 
It is the birth-night of the Spring. The breeze 
Stirs with fresh life to catch the new-born scent 
Of sweetbriar blossoms ; on the first green boughs 
The wagtail perches, waiting for the dawn. 
Take thy lute, Poet. Turn and kiss thy Muse.” 

Mr. Pollock has prefaced the poems by a short blank-verse 
introduction of his own, which he gives, we suppose, in order to 
explain to the English reader the purpose of the original, which 
might otherwise have been obscure. There we think him wrong, 
on the ground on which we have protested against adaptation. 
If Alfred de Musset had meant his poem to have an introduc- 
tion, Alfred de Musset would have written it. But the intro- 
duction is harmoniously written, and shows that Mr. Pollock 
has not translated his poet without loving and studying him :— 

“ My heart is dead, and what shall bring it life? 
Most idle sorrow for an idle thing,— 
But what shall cure it ? All that once I loved 
Seems barren, and my mind, that did delight 
To give expression to the fleeting forms 
Of fancy, is weighed down with heaviness 
Of recollection,—all the world is dark, 
And I the heaviest blot upon its face. 
She who, before I knew that faithless one, 
Filled all my life with dreams of happiness, 
Of fame and name immortal,—she, my Mase, 





My comforter, has left me here to die.” 
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These are fine lines, and quite in the spirit of the poem itself. 
If Mr. Pollock proposes to introduce us to more of Musset, or to 
try a stronger flight of his own, he should be on his guard against 
one or two colloquialisms which belong to prose, and should not, 
to our thinking, find a place in verse. 
“No single thing 

Around me but’s alive with memories,” 
is a specimen of what we mean. One of the charms of blank 
verse is the infinite elasticity with which it lends itself in 
skilful hands to every form of expression, dramatic, passionate, 
humorous, colloquial. But for that very reason, it wants, most 
of all, in dealing with the last, very cautious handling. We 
doubt, too, if Mr. Pollock can find a justification for using 
“lyre” as a dissyllable. ‘‘ Fire” has Shakespearian precedent 
for being so used,— 

‘*Oh, who can hold a fire in his hand ?” 
but the other is more dangerous. But however these things 
may be, Mr. Pollock has made a very desirable addition 
to our literature by translating this, one of Musset’s most 
beautiful fancies, and we hope again that it is the prelude to 
more. Apart from the value of the original, so much amazingly 
bad blank verse dribbles out now-a-days, no verse and all blank, 
that there is some danger of our losing the trick of it; and Mr. 
Walter Pollock, dealing with it, knows what he is about. 





OTTILIE.* 
Tus is a graceful little sketch of German life in the eighteenth 
century, so graceful, that it is almost disappointing in its 
scautiness. The main subject of the idyl is left something too 
faint for the author's purpose. ‘There is plenty of skill in 
the delineation of the weakly sentimental Christoph, whose 
selfishness and feebleness are the background on which Ottilie’s 
self-devotion are displayed; but that self-devotion itself is sug- 
gested rather than painted, and never brought vividly before us, 
even on those occasions on which it is most clearly indicated 
and implied. This is, we think, a fault, though the intention of 
the idyl is rather to bring the German manners of the times 
vividly before us, than to dwell on individual figures. 
What Vernon Lee aims at is to show what the culture 
of Germany in the last thirty years of the last century and the 
first ten years of this, was like, what elements it lacked in which 
the austerer life of the first part of the eighteenth century had 
not been deficient, and how unbridgeable was the chasm between 
the ignorant practical life of the German townspeople and the 
feeble and passionate wstheticism in which the literary life of 
the century first showed itself. That Vernon Lee’s little story 
succeeds in illustrating this, we do not deny; but it would have 
succeeded much better if Ottilie had been at least as clearly 
defined as her lover, Councillor Moritz, who, though only out- 
lined, is outlined very clearly. In Councillor Moritz you have a 
figure not unlike that of Goethe's father, a man hard, definite, not 
at all deficient in warmth of feeling, but utterly contemptuous 
in relation to that want of self-restraint in which the senti- 
mentalism of the revolutionary period was beginning to pride 
itself. Ottilie; brought up with as clear a sense of self-dependence 
and as strong a respect for the duty of reticence and self-restraint 
as Councillor Moritz himself, is, nevertheless, capable of all the 
self-devotion of a true woman of the highest calibre. But this, 
though it is suggested, is not adequately shown to us. Vernon 
Lee appears to shrink from giving us any picture of Ottilie’s 
state of mind when her selfish brother insists on her 
choosing between himself and her lover,—which really means 
on her giving up her lover for himself. Nor does the 
author venture to delineate her adequately in the later 
scene, in which the brother who has so selfishly insisted 
on Ottilie’s giving up her best hopes of happiness for him, 
coolly upbraids her with wasting his life because she wants 
him to be cautious about taking the final step of abandoning her 
for a wife of whom he knows little or nothing. Ottilie is charac- 
terised solely by what she does. The author has not the courage 
to attempt to show her as what she is, in any important scene 
with the brother for whom she has to sacrifice so much. This 
is a defect, even in relation to the chief object of the book, 
—the picture of cighteenth-century manners in Germany which 
at contains. The inner life of that century was not so 
reserved that a woman of force and character, who had been 
twice compelled by her brother to perceive that he expected her 
to sacrifice herself wholly to him as if she were nothing in the 


* Ollie: an Biyhktecnth-Century Idyl. By Vernon Lee. Londen: T, Fisher 
Unwin. 





balance, would have failed to give him some glimpse of the scorn 
with which she must have regarded selfishness so profound. 

For the rest, we have nothing but praise for this agreeable 
little sketch, which is drawn with full insight into the period 
described and very considerable grace of style. Here is a 
passage in which the author describes with even more skill than 
usual the jealousy with which the brother discovers that his 
sister is placing another in the position which he had always 
thought sacred to himself :— 

" Little by little I began to be aware of a change; was it in myself 
or in my surroundings? I cannot tell, but I felt it nevertheless 
painfully. It was like the first gentle motion of a boat; the traveller 
can scarcely say whether it is he or the shore that is moving, and if 
he abandon himself to the impression he becomes filled with an in- 
definable discomfort. Gradnally the feeling became stranger ; it was 
as if I were being pushed by imperceptible degrees out of the circle 
occupied by Ottilie and the Councillor. They were getting nearer 
each other, and I proportionately further and further from both. 
Yet there was not the slightest coldness or diminution of affection on 
the part of my sister. I was still what I had always been for her, 
but—but another was becoming, not indeed what I had been, but 
something quite different and superior in her affection. I felt all 
this long before I could explain it to mysel”; but when I did explain 
it, the feeling became insupportable to my excessively sensitive and 
egotistic nature, rendered morbidly jealous by having been my sister’s 
sole thought, her life, her tyrant. What was I now? Merely her 
brother. I was at once effeminate and passionate in temper, requiring 
constant caresses and flatteries, and capable of furious outbursts if 
denied them. A strange mixture of the child and of the man—I, 
who ought to have been simply a boy. Feeling as a child, I felt 
overcome by heart-breaking loneliness; I would have cried and 
sobbed and forced my sister to soothe me. Feeling as a man, I 
despised my morbid affection, and would have looked at everything 
with almost brutal indifference. I had moments of the bitterest 
weakness, and others of the most stubborn stolidity. At one moment 
I could scarcely refrain from throwing myself into my sister’s arms 
and entreating her to send away Moritz. At another I was ready 
to tell the Councillor that he was free to take Ottilie, that I did not 
care what she did, that I wished only for liberty. At times jealousy 
would drive me out of the house, and I would throw myself sobbing 
on the grass of the ramparts. At others I sat buried in my books, 
answering rudely and insultingly whatever remark was made to me. 
And I was for a long time the only one who suspected the real state 
of matters. Neither Ottilie nor Moritz realised their feelings 
towards each other, and old Willibald was blinder than either of 
them. But the extraordinary change which had come over me was 
unmistakable; there was no poss bility of being blind to my 
melancholy, my sulkiness, and my outbursts of violence. Ottilie, in- 
capable of solving the riddle, asked the Councillor's advice on the 
subject. The cold, resolute, unsentimental man laughed at it all, 
and told her to send me to school if she would cure me. ‘ He has 
been spoilt,’ 1 heard him say; and from that moment I hated him 
implacably.’’ 

Let us add that Wilhelmina is hardly as happily sketched as 
the other figures in this graceful idyl. Her playfulness as a 
bride is pretty enough, but her sulky inexorability when she 
tinds her husband softening towards her after tkeir first 
estrangement is of a kind quite different from that which the 
character, as hitherto sketched, had led .us to expect. A com- 
mon-place little beauty of a sentimental kind, without depth and 
without much character, would hardly have been likely to set 
her heart so stiffly against a husband with whom she had been 
heartily in love, solely because she had discovered that she was 
not all in all to him, as she had been at first. But as regards 
the other figures of the little story everything is definite and 
satisfactory, and everything in keeping with the epoch. What 
we regret most is that the central figure is left so much more 
to the imagination than the very inferior figure intended to be 
a pendant to it, and to bring out its significance and meaning. 


ON SUMMER SEAS.* 
Tuts is in many ways a pleasant book of travel. Mrs. Scott- 
Stevenson is possessed of a good deal of varied information and 
knowledge, and occasionally shows some power of description. 
But the whole effect is disappointing. First of all, the title 
On Suminer Seas is a delusive one, suggestive as it is of a 
delicious, dreamy sort of cruising; whereas, the land journeys 
were not wanting in importance; and when these poor people 
were on their summer seas, it was anything but enjoyable, in 
consequence of the discomforts of all sorts to whiehethey were 
subjected, not the least of which was the frightfal overcrowd- 
ing of the vessels, either by an influx of Cook’s tourists, or 
of refugees from Alexandria, or, still worse, of Levantine Jews. 
However, the Scott-Stevensons are really good travellers, 
inclined to enjoyment and to make the best of things. 
It is this tone of mind which is pleasant all through. 
The book, which is too much like a mere diary ampli- 





* On Summer Seas. By Mrs. Scott-Stevenson. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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fied and put into some shape afterwards with the help of 
a Murray, suffers from having too much in it; indeed, both 
the travels themselves and the account of them would certainly 
have been far more enjoyable if half the distance had been 
traversed, and the author had not tried to compress so much 
into a small space. One is irresistibly reminded of the com- 
plaint of the young tramp who was always told to 
“move on.” Why these travellers should have felt obliged to 
see and do so much, it is not easy to understand, for they had 
apparently no object in view other than to enjoy a four months’ 
holiday. Yet listen to this quotation :—“ I longed to have plenty 
of books, and leisure to sit all day under the trees listening to 
the bands of music and watching the people; it would bea 
delicious holiday of perfect rest! For though our travels are 
supposed to be our holiday, still we have always to keep 
‘onwards,’ and never seem able to pause and linger as we would 
like over the spot that suits our fancy. Like that of many 
others, I fear our real holiday will only come when we are too old 
to enjoy it.” 

It is a personal narrative, and yet in one way very imper- 
sonal, if it may be so expressed, for though the book begins with 
enumerating the different members of the party, it was scarcely 
worth while doing so, so little do they appear and so little indi- 
viduality has the diary style allowed them. Indeed, if the reader 
happened to overlook the passage where all the party, with 
the exception of Captain and Mrs. Scott-Stevenson, leave Venice 
for England, he would scarcely discover that the travelling party 
has been diminished from eight to two. It is, perhaps, only fair 
to mention that the nurse and the baby were two out of the 
returning six. 

The tour began from Cyprus (where Captain Scott-Stevenson 
was Commissioner of Kyrenia), whence they went to Smyrna, and 
from Smyrna over to Athens, which seems to have been nothing 
but a disappointment; the glare, the dust, which penetrated every- 
thing, the constant wird, the dearness and badness of the food, 
the appearance of the modern town, nothing better than a poor 
imitation of Paris, and last, but not least, the dislike and dis- 
trust they felt for the modern Greek, having apparently robbed 
Athens for them of almost all that unique delight which most 
travellers find in its wonderful ruins. The travellers passed 
on by Corinth to Corfu, which with its greenness and fer- 
tility was a rest and a delight after Athens, notwithstanding 
the pang felt that the island had been “so unnecessarily ” 
given up by Mr. Gladstone. From Corfu they crossed, in a 
Florio steamer, to Venice. Here the descriptions are 
thoroughly unsatisfactory. Mrs. Scott-Stevenson finds it at 
first dingy, and though she allows that this was only a first 
impression, and that afterwards they “learned to appre- 
ciate to the fullest extent the picturesqueness and beauty of its 
palaces and public buildings, many of which are quite distinct 
in origin and character from any others to be found in Italy ;” 
still, it may be surmised that Mrs. Scott-Stevenson prefers the 
Venice with its Piazza seen through the spectacles of Mr. 
Logsdail to the Venice of Ruskin :— 

“Undoubtedly, the most cheerful part of Venice is the Piazza San 
Marco. In front rises the lofty campanile or belfry, and the three 
red-cedar masts, from which formerly floated the three gonfalons, in 
silk and gold, emblematic of Cyprus, Candia, and the Morea. Beyond 
them is the fagade and noble domes of the Church of St. Mark. On 
one side stands the Procuratie Vecchie, and the famous clock tower, 
with its arched passage, leading into the Merceria; on the other, 
the Procuratic Nuova, terminated by the Libria Vecchia. Arcades 
extend round the square on three sides, within which are the princi- 
pal shops; but to see them to advantage one should be abroad after 
the lamps are lit, and the full moon is lighting up the centre of the 
piazza till all is bright as day. Then come out, too, the élite of 
Venice, who sit at the little tables outside the cafés eating ices and 
sugar-plums till midnight, or walk up and down listening to the 
military bands which play every evening. The shops are ablaze with 
light, showing off the Venctian glass, mirrors, beads, necklaces, orna- 
mental vases, chandeliers, Oriental gold and silver stuffs, exquisite 
mosaics, and the beautiful Venetian gold-work, tiil one becomes be- 
wildered with the variety and gorgeousness of the articles, and only 
a confused idea remains of what the shops actually contain.” 

No one can doubt but that the enthusiasm here is all bestowed 
on what is not Mr. Ruskin’s Venice. 

From Venice, the travellers, who consisted now only of Captain 
and Mrs. Scott-Stevenson, went by land to Vienna and Pesth. 
Mrs. Stevenson makes out rather a good case for the Germans, as 
against the Hungarians. She has no sympathy for the intense 
aversion which these latter feel for everything German. It is 
true enough that there is a great deal of vanity and selfishness 


nearly as ridiculous as Bulgaria or Servia, or any other petty 
kingdom ; “the perpetual grumbling or vaporous vanity of the 
Hungarians is too like what we see in the Levant, for us to 
feel much sympathy with it.” The patriots always made Mrs. 
Stevenson think of Parnell and Co., because under their patriotism 
there was probably a keen love of notoriety, and much cunning 
in making use of others for their own ends. There is a great 
deal of this in Hungary, according to our travellers, and people 
are weak enough to think it fine. 

The voyage down the Danube to Constantinople did not repay 
Mrs. Stevenson for the great discomfort on board tke river 
steamers. After stating that she has no intention of acting as 
guide through the scenes and sights of Constantinople, she 
manages to make the account of that city and her visits to the 
environs and to Broussa, one of the pleasantest portions of the 
book. Perhaps it is on account of the great sympathy, and one 
might almost say admiration, she feels for the ‘“‘ poor Turk.” 
The travellers who were bound for Palestine arrived at Alex- 
andria the very day before the massacres of June, 1882, and the 
account of the perfect quiet and apparent peacefulness of the 
city is most curious. They visited Alexandria, moreover, on the- 
morning of the day itself, and there was not the least sign of the 
insecurity which was said to be then rife in the country. Onthe 
Saturday night, before returning to the ship, they had a fancy 
to see the Arab quarter :-— 

“Jt was Saturday night, the little shops were brilliantly lit up with 

paraffine lamps and paper lanterns hung on poles; crowds of gaily- 
dressed Arabs belonging to every tribe in Africa, from Algeria to 
Egypt, or from Abyssinia to Ashantee, were sauntering about, or 
bargaining at the fruit-stalls for melons or apricots. Women crouched 
on the pavement, with flat cakes of bread piled in front of them ; 
cooking-shops were overflowing, and sherbet-and-water sellers clink- 
ing their glasses at every turning. It was a busy and animated 
scene; an endless chatter of women’s tongues, and bargaining, 
and begging, in deep, guttural tones, and now and then a half- 
tipsy nasal song rising above the other noises. But the people, 
those who on the morrow were to behave with such tigerish ferocity, 
seemed as childishly happy and peaceful as if Arabi had never been 
born or rebellion heard of. Tili long past midnight we roamed about 
unmolested and unheeded, save for here and there a passing glance of 
curiosity.” 
Next day they again went on shore. Natives were swarming 
everywhere, half asleep on the pavement or lazily smoking, 
perfectly indifferent in manner, and respectful as usual if 
addressed; in fact, nothing could be quieter or more orderly 
than the town. When they returned on board, they found the 
vessel crowded with numbers of the upper class of Arabs from 
Alexandria, who seemed to have fears of a rising. ‘The account 
of the voyage to Joppa with these people on board is graphic 
and well told. They seem to be anything but a prepossessing 
class. It is in these sort of half-social descriptions that Mrs. Scott- 
Stevenson is at her best. The accounts of Palestine, on the other 
hand, are trivial and inadequate to the subject. Of course, 
Palestine is quite the most difficult subject for an ordinary writer 
to grapple with, for, in addition to the profound interest it is 
invested with from every point of view, mot only religious but 
historical, there is another great stumblivg-block, which is that 
it has been already so much written about by those who are not 
ordinary writers, that anything which now appears cannot fail 
to call forth comparisons which must be disparaging. 

There is a moral to be drawn from this book which some may 
consider trite and hackneyed, but which will bear repeating to 
the end of time, and that is, that no one can do anything really 
well which he does not care for, or with which he is not in sym- 
pathy. An artist must feel his subject himself, before it can be 
felt by others. So, too, a writer. It isin this way that we can dis- 
tinctly trace Mrs. Scott-Stevenson’s success or failure. When 
she writes of places remarkable for historical and artistic associa- 
tions, it is merely perfunctory description which produces a feeling 
of boredom in the reader; whereas, when she writes of people 
she uses her own observation, which is sharpened where her 
sympathies are roused, and then the result is spirited, charac- 
teristic detail. On the other hand, it is nothing better than 

Murray-and-water where art and history are concerned. 
In conclusion, we must add that the book would be cer- 
tainly useful as a guide-book to any one who wished to 
travel the same road. There is plenty of trustworthy informa- 
tion as to means of locomotion, prices, inns, good, bad, and 
indifferent, and plenty of useful hints on many minor matters. 
Mrs. Stevenson seems to have gained great proficiency in all 
bargainings, and some of the accounts she gives both of failure 
and success therein are very entertaining. Travellers could not 
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home specimens of foreign manufactures, for she displayed great 
‘skill in discovering the best places at which to get old lace, gold 
.and silver embroideries, to say nothing of bronze and earthen- 
‘ware pots of all sorts,—real treasures in the eyes of most 
‘travellers. 





ACROSS CHRYSE.* 

Mr. Cotquioun publishes in these volumes his experiences 
‘during a journey in the early part of last year across China 
from Canton to the Burmese frontier, and the first lines of his 
preface are an apology for the style and character of his narrative, 
on the plea that it was written on the ground, and that it is no 
more than a collection of daily notes. We fear that the apology 
will be considered necessary by his readers, and that some 
charity will be needed to admit that “the want of literary finish 
‘is compensated for by the freshness and realism of the descrip- 
tions.” Mr. Colquhoun tells a story of some friend of his at a 
club who thought Marco Polo was “ the man who crossed Africa 
two years ago,” and he seems to draw from the unfathomed 
‘stupidity of club conversation the inference that the state of know- 
ledge concerning South-west China is exceedingly limited and 
often contradictory. Full of this idea he proceeds to place before 
the world as matters beyond cavil or dispute his opinions on the 
subjects that come under his notice, or that suggest themselves 
to his imagination. The question of land communication 
between India and China has, no doubt, its important 
as well as its interesting features; but it shows a_ total 
inability to appreciate the relative importance of things 
to declare, as Mr. Colquhoun does, that “if we are to hold 
our place in the international commercial contest,” we must 
solve the problem speedily. We have dwelt upon the contents 
-of the preface, for the reason that Mr. Colquhoun shows in it a 
more correct sense of the shortcomings of his volumes than he 
‘does in the course of the work itself. But it does not seem to 
have occurred to him at any time that the best way to obtain 
the fullest recognition for his own efforts was to rewrite his 
narrative from his notes, instead of publishing them in their 
erude state, and then making the best arrangements he could in 
the way of corrections with the printer. If he had done this, 
-er obtained the services of some literary friend of experience to 
‘do it for him, his Across Chrysé would have obtained the favour- 
able reception its author counted on, and which nothing but the 
sympathy naturally felt towards an adventurous traveller in a 
‘strange land has prevented being turned into a distinct literary 
failure. 

The first part of Mr. Colquhoun’s journey lay through the 
region which was the home of the Taepings and the scene of 
their first outbreak. The traveller’s comment on the beginning 
of what was the most formidable internal revolt from which 
‘China has suffered in our time, and which nearly resulted in 
‘the disintegration of the Celestial Empire, reads as follows :— 

“The mark made by the Taeping rebellion in this region, close to 
its birthplace, where it effected such a firm hold, is to be found in the 
lawless spirit of the people, as well as in the material injury to be 
witnessed in its ruined cities, villages, and temples. The revolt first 
took rise [sic] in the north-east of Kwangsi; but the whole of the 
Province was the heart and sonl of the insurrection. The people here 
gay (one of our boatmen had relations killed by the rebels, and 
narrowly escaped himself) that close by Nanning was the locality 
where Taeping Wang first gained a following, though this I think 
must be incorrect. His pony is said to have been able to lie down 
and kneel when ordered, and other wonderful stories are told of it; 
in fact, he has almost developed into a deity.’’ 

This passage is no unfair sample of Mr. Colquhoun’s method of 
«writing, and his descriptions are seldom of a more interesting 
or exciting character than “the wonderful story ” of the Taeping 
chief’s pony, which could lie down, and which made either itself 
or its master—which, is not clear from the wording—appear as 
a deity in the minds of a superstitious people. What struck 
Mr. Colquhoun greatly during this part of his journey were the 
poverty of the country and the scantiness of the people. The 
region watered by the Sikiang seems to possess, neither in its 
present state nor in its immediate prospects, the necessary 
wealth and resources to make it an advantageous avenue 
for trade. Mr. Colquhoun’s experience unconsciously con- 
firms what both M. Dupuis and M. Rocher have said, on the 
authority of Chinese informants, as to the trade of Yunnan 
having been temporarily diverted by successive civil wars from 
the Songcoi route to that by the Sikiang. If this be a correct 





* Across Chrysé. Being the Narrative of a Journey of Exploration through the 
South-China Border Lands, from Canton to Marda'av. By Archibald KR. 
Colquhoun, Executive Engineer, Indian Public Works. With specially prepa ed 
Maps, Fac-similes of Native Drawings, and 500 Il!ustrations. 2 vols. London: 
Sampson Low and Co. 1883. 











supposition as to cause und effect, the commercial outlook for 
the French in Tonquin must not be deemed altogether unpro- 
mising; and Chinese cpposition to their plans may arise in a 
great measure from the knowledge of what advantages might 
accrue to a foreign Power from the possession of a short and 
convenient approach to Yunnan, with its turbulent population 
and its numerous savage and semi-conquered tribes. 

The most interesting passages in Mr. Colquhoun’s volumes 
are unquestionably those relating to national habits and to the 
peculiar customs of some of the inferior races, who differ 
from the Chinese in appearance and manners, while they are 
very backward in respect of civilisation. It may not be 
generally known that the Chinese, having a due respect for 
their persons, pay great attention to, and spend a great deal of 
their money on, their clothes. “The dresses of the officials, 
even the petty ones, are handsome and costly-looking; the 
wardrobe of many an official is worth 2,000 dollars (about £400), 
an enormous sum. I have been told that a witty Chinaman has 
said, in regard to this subject, ‘ Englishmen live in their houses ; 
Chinamen in their clothes.’” Mr. Colquhoun confirms the 
general opirion as to the popular antipathy towards Mission- 
aries, and he furnishes further testimony to the practical prud- 
ence of the Chinese, by the true explanation of their always 
drinking hot water or tea, instead of cold, on account of the 
impurity of the water. In more than one large town, the 
friendly demeanour of the people formed a pleasing contrast to 
the excitement and hostile demeanour shown elsewhere. His 
experience at Lungan, a town on the Sikiang, was very gratifying 
in this respect :— 

“Tn our wanderings through the town, down the main street, and 

on the ramparts at the back of the town, where we strolled ia order 
to obtain a view of the plain and surrounding country, we met with 
no scowling looks nor angry cries of ‘ Fan-quilo.” What seemed 
still more strange, was that we were not subjected to that trying 
curiosity which knows no restraints. We were courteously treated 
by all whom we met, and engaging in conversation with a few young 
men who were loiterers at the southern gate, we were offered not 
only such information as they had at their command, but also their 
guidance to a large cave lying in a hill to the south, close to a 
temple.” 
Nothing did more to force a favourable opinion of the Chinese 
character on Mr. Colquhoun and his companion, Mr. Wahab, than 
the excellent behaviour of the crew of the river boat in which 
they travelled for several weeks. They were always civil in their 
demeanour, if there was no fawning subserviency about them, 
stuck to their work with extraordinary vigour and tenacity, and 
never gave any trouble on the score of ill-health or exhaustion. 
They proved themselves to be machines of an enduring and not 
uvamiable kind. Mr. Colquhoun’s farewell to the Sikiang may 
be quoted on this point of his subject:—“It was not without 
some feeling of emotion that we bade farewell to the West 
River, with its most beautiful and noble scenery and its ruined 
cities. We also parted with regret from the boatmen of the 
hotau, with whom we had learned to sympathise, for their simples 
childish ways, and to like for their pleasant good-will.” 

Mr. Colquhoun gives some interesting sketches of the 
aboriginal races with whom he came into contact, and some of 
the Lolos attracted his admiration by their remarkably fine 
appearance, and by their resemblance to Europeans. He 
shows in support of this an illustration—taken, it should 
be stated, from Garnier’s great work—of a scene in a 
Yunnan valley, where the figures in the foreground bear a 
strong resemblance to the Incas of Peru. But although some 
of their characteristics give them a claim on our sympathy, they 
do not, on the whole, convey the impression that they will ever 
be very useful as agents of commerce. Mr. Colquhoun, while 
leaving himself open to the charge of optimism in respect of his 
own project, deserves the credit of stating many facts which tell 
very forcibly against his own opinions. The point on which all 
his contentions turn is the assumed superiority in natural 
resources of western over eastern Yunnan. It is the part 
nearest India which is, according to Mr. Colquhoun, the region 
that holds out such a promising opening for our trade, and that 
contains the indigenous wealth that will well repay the mer- 
chants of Rangoon and the producers of Lancashire. But it will 
be asked with some degree of curiosity, and it is Mr. Colquhoun’s 
special function as’a traveller to reply to it, what is the present 
condition of this “ land of promise’ ? The answer furnished by 
this most sanguine of explorers is, to our mind, extremely dis- 
couraging, and quite destructive of the theory which he attempts 
to build upon it. One of the most promising spots, the very 
centre of this new El Dorado, is the district of Puerh and 
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gsumao. Well, what has Mr. Colquhoun to say about it? Let 
him speak in his own words :— 

“ Puerh is a large walled town, with one main street, and shops 
and houses running along either side, and a few straggling by-streets, 
with houses scattered behind. Large waste areas are seen on-every 
side, and at first it is hard to believe, notwithstanding the ruins here 
and there still apparent, that at one time, before the devastation of 
the civil war took place, they were covered, as report says they were, 
by a large and prosperous population. We saw no signs of a large 
trade or great commercial activity; but the trade is gradually 
recovering here, as elsewhere throughout Yunnan. The shops are 
mean...... Few symptoms of European merchandise were 
visible... ++ All these towns, of the importance of which one has 
heard so much, bear an unmistakable uir of decay, and do not at first 
favour the idea that any large trade is to be effected with them.” 
This is candid enough, but Mr. Colquhoun cannot have a very 
high opinion of the effect of his own words, if he supposes that 
such facts as these will induce English capitalists to provide 
the means of laying down a line of railway having as its goal 
the region he describes in these gloomy colours. Nor is this an 
isolated passage. There are many other statements to the same 
effect, and we may particularly refer to that concerning the 
deserted valley of Chingtung, abandoned by its inhabitants in 
consequence of the ravages of the plague. We can just afford 
the space to give, as a final quotation, his description of this 
valley :— 

“Our first impression of the beauty and richness of the Ching- 
tung plain, which had been such a surprise to us—for we had never 
heard it mentioned by avy of the people whom we had met—was 
more than borne out by what we saw later. It is the finest plain which 
we had seen, and, both in regard to fertility and beauty surpassed 
all those in the south of Yunnan, and probably, from what one could 
fearn, any in the whole province. We marched for more than two 
days up the winding causeway, which skirts the plain at the base of the 
hill-spurs, and the ever-varying beauty constantly forced exclama- 
tions of surprise from us. The deserted villages continued and be- 
came more frequent, while razed sites were common, and in parts of 
the valley might be said to make for miles a continuous line. In one 
village of forty houses, we found only one inhabited ; in another, of a 
hundred and twenty, there were only twenty-two left. Such was the 
story we heard everywhere. Fine, solidly-built temples, yamens, 
pai fangs, and village dwellings, all with tiled roofs, brick walls, and 
ganidstone-block foundations, were deserted and left to fall into ruin. 
When we did not see these, we saw the razed remains of whole 
villages,— sometimes hamlets of some half-dozen farm-steadings, 
sometimes a village of large area, where the ruin begun by war, and 
followed by pestilence, had been completed by time. This scene of 
ruin in such a beautiful valley, bespeaking peaceful prosperity if ever 
scene did, culminated at Chingtung. 

Such is the present condition of that western portion of 
Yunnan which, according to Mr. Colquhoun, is the richer and 
more productive half of the province. It is here that the 
merchants of this country are to find a great opportunity. 
Mr. Colquhoun, of course, believes in the possibility of 
restoring prosperity to this region, and of supplying the 
people with the means and the courage of facing the 
pestilence that has devastated their homes, and of checking 
its ravages. But it is obvious that this will have to be done, 
and with the most emphatic success, if there is ever to be that 
flourishing trade intercourse that it is very desirable should 
exist between India and China, if it can be brought about in a 
natural way. The present condition of this region is undoubtedly 
discouraging, and shows that the progress towards recovery has 
been slower here than in the other parts of China where the Imperial 
authority had been set on one side by rebels. But it is not a 
question of the Governments of British India and China alone 
in this particular quarter. The problem is rendered far more 
intricate by the presence of the kingdom of Burmah, and of those 
Shan tribes whom it is Mr. Colquhoun’s pieasure to call independ- 
ent. It looks very well on the map accompanying these volumes 
to show a most important region beyond our Burmese frontier 
as being independent, but the independence of the Shan tribes 
is an elastic phrase, and not likely to receive more than scant 
respect at the hands of the Chinese or the officers of King 
Theebaw. Of course, these Shans might be subsidised, and those 
under the authority of Siam would, no doubt, present no ob- 
stacles to the laying-down of a railway, which they would be 
employed in constructing. But the question would be of how 
this railway could be preserved from the attacks of these “ inde- 
pendent” tribes, whose independence is synonymous with their 
being marauders and outside the pale of a regular government, 
except by the advance of the British frontier or by the strengthen- 
ing of the authority of Siam. To neither of these measures is 
any Chinese Government likely to be well disposed. English 
influence will strengthen and give consistency to those hostile 
elements among the races and creeds of Yunnan which have 
given Pekin trouble in the past; and the governing classes are 


not likely to regard with a favourable eye the introduction 
within their jurisdiction of that pronounced sympathy towards 
Mahommedans, and of that beneficent disposition towards the 
Lolos and other non-Chinese races, which Mr. Colquhoun and 
other English officials before him have betrayed. Mr. Colqu- 
houn’s suggestions as to the line for a railway may, from an 
engineering point of view, represent the best route, and the 
one that may in course of time be finally adopted. But the 
political objections to it at the present time are very strong, and 
we cannot believe that in face of them the Indian Government 
will venture on any decided step towards carrying-out Mr. 
Colquhoun’s project. In this matter, private enterprise can do 
little without State initiation, and before the Government of 
India can move it will have to secure the co-operation of China, 
as wellas to ascertain much more clearly than we have any means 
of knowing at present what are the true Chinese views in their 
frontier policy with regard to India. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue larger Magazines are not at their best this month, no one 
of them containing any article of first-rate importance, and 
many of them publishing papers which do not fulfil the first 
law of magazine articles,—that they be readable. The Contem- 
porary begins with the first part of a monograph on Luther, 
by Mr. Froude, almost brutally uncompromising in its state- 
ments, and so far without any novel interest. Mr. Froude gives 
with extreme brevity the life of Luther up to his publication of 
the translation of the New Testament into German, the turning- 
point of the Reformation. Mr. Froude makes few reflections, 
his object being as yet to describe rather the life than the 
inner self of his subject, who in his pages is only a brave and 
opinionated monk, convinced that the Scripture is above the 
*Papacy. We have also the beginning of a study of the four 
chief Apostles, Peter, Paul, James, and John, by Professor 
Godet, of which we have nothing to say till its object becomes a 
little more clear; and an argument from Cardinal Manning as 
to the necessity of the idea of God as the basis of any Common- 
wealth, which will not, we fear, convince sceptics. The Cardinal 
holds that the Commonwealth springs from the family, and as- 
sumes that the family comes from God, and that an Agnostic 
Parliament might abolish laws which he holds essential to civilisa- 
tion. His description of these laws shows a lack of the sense of 
proportion, as he places laws preventing divorce, laws prohibit- 
ing incestuous marriages, aud laws protecting Sunday, Good 
Friday, and Christmas Day all on the same level. To the 
majority even of pious Protestants there is an element of 
bathos in eloquence of this kind :—‘* Why should not a Parlia- 
ment which has ceased to call God to witness to its fidelity, not 
only to an earthly Crown but to a Divine Lawgiver, abolish its 
chaplain, and cease to take its seat at prayers? Why not hold , 
morning sittings on Sunday, and general elections on Sunday, 
and throw open not museums only, but theatres on Sunday ? 
Why not legalise all labour and traffic, thereby adding a 
seventh of time and gain, as political economists have argued, 
to the national wealth? Why should it not abolish all laws 
against blasphemy ?’”’ The fact that the Greek and Roman 
laws punished blasphemy with death is no more proof of the 
righteousness of such laws, than the fact that Rome ordered 
divine honours to be paid to Cesar is proof of Czsar’s 
claim t) worship. The Cardinal, if he wishes to convince, 
must either produce a Christian precept ordering us to punish 
blasphemy, or a proof of the necessity and utility of the 
law. Modern legislation is not evil simply because it 
is, without precedent. Where is the precedent to justify a 
legal equality of creeds? The sketch of Count Rumford, the 
American savant who reformed pauperism in Bavaria and 
founded the Royal Society in England, by Professor Tyndall, 
is bright; but contains little that is novel, unless it be 
the suggestion, which is, we think, true, that Rumford 
was impelled in some of his schemes as much by the 
love of exercising his unusual power of administration 
as by philanthropy. He certainly believed strongly in de- 
spotic, though not in cruel cures for the misery of human life, 
and had discovered the well-known truth that human beings, 
however low or wretched, if forced to labour in association, will 
always earn their keep and a profit. Count Rumford's extra- 
ordinary misery from his marriage with Madame Lavoisier, an 
able, amiable, and wealthy woman, is not explained by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, who only quotes the Count’s declarations that 





she was an “ unfeeling, cunning, and tyrannical woman.” Even 
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his daughter did not believe this, and thought the match would 
have been excellent, if only they could have agreed. Madame 
Lavoisier was probably a woman with a passion for independ- 
ence in details, which the Count, a born despot, could 
not endure. Mrs. Oliphant protests once more against the 
irreverence of biographers for the dead, and Miss Ellice Hopkins, 
in “ Social Wreckage,” pleads for national remedies for over- 
crowding, pauperism—through more individual dealing with the 
poor on the Elberfeld plan—and the neglect of pauper children, 
who ought to be compelled to emigrate on the Liverpool scheme. 
Ordinary readers will, we fear, pass on with relief from both 
articles to M. Gabriel Monod’s admirable sketch of recent events 
and literature in France, as full as ever of white-light. The pro- 
prietors of the Contemporary have alsointroduceda monthly review 
of new literature, by qualified persons, which may attract, though 
we are not sure it will. The plan has not been a success in the 
Westminster Review, where it has often been carried out with 
singular ability and exhaustiveness. 


The Fortnightly opens with a strong article upon the future of 
Radicalism, which is defined as “ the general opinion of the more 
advanced section of the Liberal party for the time being,” to the 
exclusion of fantastic or impracticable crotchetteers. The writer 
insists upon the word “ general,” maintaining that the whole 
people is not only more entitled to govern itself than any class, 
but is better able to do it,—a proposition which logically involves 
not only “ universal suffrage,” but universal suffrage of both 
sexes. The essayist looks to Mr. Chamberlain as_ the 
Radical leader, and maintains that he will prevail; that 
Parliament will become more representative, and be filled 
with men more like Mr. Illingworth, Mr. Jesse Collings, 
Mr. Burt, and Mr. Broadhurst; and that the Radicals will 
become the dominant, if not the sole, factor in the Liberal 
Party. He suggests no programme for them, but only 
observes that they will rather ignore or equalise differences 
of religion than attack religion, and that they will fight, when- 
ever the majorities in the constituencies perceive the obligation. 
The article is worth reading as a description, by an unexcited 
mind, of many visible phenomena; but we do not think it will 
make any deep impression, any more than another, by the 
Marquis of Blandford, on “The Limits of English Revolution.” 
His theory, roughly stated, is only that England is too rich to 
endure attacks on property, which would be more conclusive if 
the people, as in France, were the property-holders. The two 
articles on Egypt, one on “ Non-Political Control,” and one on 
** The International Position of the Suez Canal,” are both too 
technical, though in the latter we note that the writer, Mr. 
T. E. Holland, Professor of International Law at Oxford, main- 
tains that the Canal is legally an arm of the sea, though, like 
the Dardanelles and the Sclent, it runs between coasts both of 
which are owned by the same Power, the artificial character of 
the channel having no international bearing. Bishop Words- 
worth’s autobiography is full of reminiscences, sometimes of 
men who are now almost totally forgotten. Take this sketch, 
for example, of Mr. James Hope, afterwards Hope-Scott, of 
Abbotsford, of whom the Bishop says, had he been ambitious, 
and had he not,— 

“Early in life, under Newmau’s influence, joined the Church of 
Rome, I should have been prepared to predict, with scarcely less 
confidence, the same of him—viz., that he would one day prove a 
brilliant Prime Minister like Gladstone, and, in some respects, a more 
popular one. But, unlike Gladstone, Hope was singularly unambi- 
tious—a testimony which I remember to have seen strikingly con- 
firmed by Newman, in the sermon which he preached upon his 
character after his funeral. His great abilities, both asa pleader and 
otherwise, were well known at the Parliamentary Bar, where, without 
being luxurious or extravagant in any way, or unduly fond of money, 
it satisfied him—and he was not displeased—to realise an income 
supposed to be not less than £20,000 a year, much of which, I have 
reason to believe, was charitably and munificently spent. The then 
Bishop of Exeter (Philpotts) had such an opinion of Hope, though 
he must have been some thirty or forty years his junior, that when 
he (the Bishop) was in London, he used frequently to come and take 
a quiet luncheon with him on Sundays, in order to pick his brains 
upon points of ecclesiastical law. And his speech, afterwards pub- 
lished, in defence of cathedrals, upon a Bill then before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, made such an impression, that, when 


he sat down, Lord Brougham was overheard to mutter, ‘ That young 
man’s fortune is made!’ ”’ 


Dr. Wordsworth affirms that Mr. Gladstone’s father, while most 
cordial with his son, and fully acknowledging his abilities, thought 
him wanting in stability, an opinion in which Dr. Wordsworth sub- 
sequently heartily concurred. He adds the extraordinary opinion 
that Mr. Gladstone’s departure from Tory principles was due to 
the fascination of Sir R. Peel’s administrative ability and succes- 


ful management of the House of Commons. Does the Bishop 
mean that Sir R. Peel became a Liberal? None of the 
remaining articles interest us at all, and Mr. Traill’s imaginary 
conversation between Plato and Landor is decidedly below his. 
usual level. Plato has nothing to say, and Landor only denounces 
modern Hellenics as being artificially sad, and totally without the 
“ simplicity, repose, and reservé” which were the notes of Hellenic. 
art. Landor despises all that he sees around him, and hopes only 
in the English Democracy, and that only because it is a bundle 
of contradictory qualities and essentially Conservative. How, 
then, asks Plato, does your State subsist P— 

“Lan. By the grace of the gods. The English democracy is the 
most remarkable in the world. It is at once the strongest and the 
weakest, the fiercest and the tamest, the least instructed in the learn- 
ing of books, and the most highly trained in the discipline of life. 
None was ever so studious of liberty yet so submissive to control ; 


none so angrily intolerant of remediable hardships and yet so sanely 
and so nobly patient under those which nature has imposed. 


Pra. To what is this happy balance of their tendencies to be 
referred ? 


Lan. I know not. I know only that it exists, and that the un- 
broken tranquillity of our country attests it.’ 
There is surely not much light, there. It is only the old cry, 
that “ All is bad, but we get on,” which will add no strength or 
perception to any human brain. 


Nor have we found much to interest us in the National 
Review, which is this month distinctly snippety. We see no 
wit in the rather vulgar travesty of Liberal ideas called “ A 
Stroll with Corkhouse,” by “ Lord Sangfroid,” and not much 
reason in Mr. H. H. Gibbs’s argument that bimetallism would 
correct the appreciation of gold which Mr. Goschen describes.. 
Of course it would, if law could make gold and silver of steady, 
proportionate value; but then, law cannot. Mr. Gibbs might 
Yas well try to make coal and corn exchangeable at a fixed rate. 
He'says Mr. Jevons proposed to issue one-pound notes to correct 
the appreciation, and asks why silver would not do as well; 
but the notes would be limited in quantity, and es 
able for gold, therefore, at par. Silver would not. 
have always admitted that if silver were made a Govern- 
ment monopoly by international treaty, its value could be 
fixed, because its production could be limited; but short of 
that extreme measure, nothing in the power of legislatures 
could make the price of the two metals keep step, and if they did 
not keep step, one would oust the other. How much has the 
remonetization of “the dollar of our fathers” done for Ameri- 
can currency ? ‘There are two grave political articles, in one of 
which Mr. Kebbel argues that the middle-class, though Liberal, 
has Conservative interests, and in the other Mr. Percy Greg pre- 
dicts Conservatism for the working-man. With the former we 
do not care to arzue, as the middle-classes no longer rule, but to 
the latter we have a word to say. Mr. Percy Greg thinks the 
Tories protect property, enforce order, defend liberty, and fight 
for the honour of England, and that the working-classes are in 
favour of those things being done. Therefore the working-men 
will ultimately vote for Tories. That is a perfect syllogism, 
provided the Liberals will not protect property, enforce order, 
defend liberty, and fight for the honour of England ; but where 
is the proof of that? Mr. Greg says the workmen want these 
things, and if they want them, why should not Liberals give 
them ? We should have said, and we think Mr. Greg would say, 
that the grand weakness of English Liberals was an over- 
readiness to respond to demands from below, and that in stating: 
the desires of the majority, the Liberal course would be stated 
also. If that is so, what becomes of Mr. Greg’s prophecy ? 

The Nineteenth Century opens with an attack on British 
domination in India, by Mr. J. Seymour Keay, called “The 
Spoliation of India,” which assuredly does not err from a desire 
to utter smooth things. The writer declares that, exclusive of 
the rank and file of the Army, there are 25,402 Europeans hold- 
ing Government posts in India, and drawing £12,776,573 a year 
from the country, besides £4,006,000 drawn by non-residents. 
Mr. Seymour Keay alleges that India is getting poorer, that our 
taxation is merciless and cruel, that the people are underfed, 
and that in no long time hunger will produce a catastrophe 
such as the world has rarely seen. He describes the salt-tax, 
the only tax paid by the Indian poor, as a fearful oppression, 
and the Abkaree duties as demoralising agencies. It is quite 
right that the other side of our domination in India should be 
seen, but exaggerations of this kind do no good. Mr. Keay 
should study the account of the silver import of India, that is, 
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maintain. Lord Cowper continues his paper on the Whigs, but 
we do not see that it comes to much, except that the Whigs are 
nearer to the Radicals than to the Tories, that the extreme 
men talk, while the moderate men are silent, and that the Whigs 
will not be attracted by the present Tory leaders,—three un- 
deniable propositions. Politicians are more interested to know 
whether the leading Whigs apprehend a point of progress 
at which they must quit the Radicals, and whether they really 
believe that they have any army behind them. Earl Cowper 
asserts strongly that the Radicals cannot do without the Whigs, 
put he does not prove his case, which, in our judgment, is only 
true if he assumes an unreformed House of Lords always to be 
a co-ordinate portion of the Legislature. That is a very great 
assumption. Major-General the Hon. W. Feilding advocates 
Australia as the best place for emigration, particularly for young 
men with capital, but adds little to current information on the 
subject; and Mr. Coutts Trotter defends the annexation of 
New Guinea, though in a temperate manner, and with 
evident doubts whether the acquisition would be immediately 
profitable. He, however, minimises the expense, by a de- 


‘elaration, which we think unreasonable, that England need 


only extend its government in the island gradually as neces- 
sity arose. Does Mr. Trotter think the pioneers will rest 
content without government, or that the island once British, 
they will abstain from settling? Mr. A. M. Sullivan argues 
that the removal of Irishmen from Ireland is no cure for Irish 
disaffection, the reduction in the population having been 
accompanied with an increase of bitterness and a distinct 
decline in the wealth of the ccuntry, which, he maintains, is in 
no way increased by the substitution of grazing for tillage. 
He writes temperately and eloquently, but with the under- 
lying feeling of Irishmen that justice is not to be expected 
from the English, and that the American-Irish will ulti- 
mately enfranchise their countrymen by subscriptions. He 
does not explain why, if that is so, the Irish at home do not 
subscribe, so as to dispense with aid from abroad; but his paper 
is worth reading, if only for the sense of despair it excites. Ifa 
man like Mr. A. M. Sullivan writes under the emotion of hatred 
visible in every line of this paper, what hope is there? Separa- 
tion clearly is no remedy, for the Irish-Americans are separated, 
have no grievances, and are rather possessed by hate than 
merely feel it. By far the best paper in the Nineteenth Century 
is Dr. Jessopp’s history of “The Coming of the Friars,” an essay 
brimful of compressed knowledge, and as interesting as any 
chapter in Macaulay or Green. He agrees in the main with 
Macaulay that the mendicant friars reconquered for Rome the 
dominion which the parochial clergy and the monks had lost. 
They were the “ evangelisers of the English towns for 300 
years,” growing, of course, like all conquerors, in the end corrupt. 

The cheaper Magazines carry off the palm this month. We 
noticed the new sixpenny Cornhill last week, and Longinan’s 
has at least three admirable papers. Nothing can be better 
than Mr. Hardy’s account of “The Dorsetshire Labourers,”’ 
who, he maintains, are as diverse as the members of any other 
class; Bret Harte’s new story, “In the Carquinez Woods,” is, 
at least, original; and, in its way, we have rarely read anything 
80 good as Mr. Stevenson’s “ Across the Plains,” an account of 
a trip with emigrants through the States. If Defoe’s humour 
had been drier still, he would have written very like Mr. 
Stevenson, who realises to his readers an emigrant’s miseries as 
if they had emigrated themselves. We can, however, quote only 
this most characteristic paragraph :— 

“T must tell here an experience of mine with another newsboy. 
I tell it because it gives so good an example of that uncivil kindness 
of the American, which is, perhaps, their most bewildering character 
to one newly landed. It was immediately after I had left the 
emigrant train; and I am told I looked like a man at death’s 
door, so much had this long journey shaken me. I sat at the end of 
@car; and the catch being broken, and myself feverish and sick, 1 
had to hold the door open with my foot for the sake of air. In this 
attitude my leg debarred the newsboy from his box of merchandise. 
I made haste to let him pass when I observed that he was coming ; 
but I was busy with a book, and so once or twice he came upon me 
unawares. On these occasions he most rudely struck my foot aside ; 
and though I myself apologised, as if to show him the way, he 
answered me never a word. I chafed furiously, and I fear the next 
time it would have come to words. But suddenly I felt a touch upon 
my shoulder, and a large juicy pear was put into my hand. It was 
the newsboy, who had observed that I was looking ill, and so made me 
this present out of a tender heart. For the rest of the journey I was 
petted like a sick child; he lent me newspapers, thus depriving him- 
self of his legitimate profit on their sale, and came repeatedly to sit 
by me and cheer me up.” 


“Fortune’s Fool,’ Mr. J. Hawthorne’s novel, is at last 





resumed in Macmillan ; but we confess we have so much diffi- 
culty in remembering the former chapters, the first one excepted, 
that we can hardly piece the bits together. “The Wizard’s 
Son” grows more interesting than ever, as the supernatural 
element influences the story more directly; and Mr. Fawcett 
sends a coldly thoughtful criticism of modern schemes of State 
Socialism. He is, we think, too pessimist in his view of all 
schemes for rehousing the people, though it is true that any 
plan of construction supported by the State might kill the 
Building Societies, now so wonderfully successful. Could not 
the need which Mr. Fawcett fully admits be met through the 
agency of those very societies, assisted by loans, and by a grant 
of heavy interest for their deposits,—perhaps the only “ aid” 
which really helps without demoralising ? The critisism of M. 
Renan’s “ Autobiography ” is full of a faintly smiling humour, 
which M. Renan would appreciate, and which, panoplied as he 
is in gentle self-esteem, would, if he read it, reach the skin. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@——— 

The most interesting article in the Month is the editor’s continua- 
tion of his account of “A Personal Visit to Distressed Ireland.” 
Several matters well worthy of note are to be found init. There is 
a doubt, for instance, expressed whether it is the distressed holders 
of small farms or the artisans that are getting the benefit of assisted 
emigration. The emigrants whom the writer came across were 
artisans. There are some terrible stories told of evictions. Matters 
seem to be in a state of great tension in some parts, a tension in- 
creased by the operation of the Land Act. The landlords, enraged 
at the forced reduction of their rents, exact the diminished payment 
with relentless severity. Canon Shortland gives an account of the 
persecutions of the Christians in Tonquin and Annam, and criticises 
the action of France. In archeology, we have an article on 
“Recent Excavations in the Roman Forum; and in science 
an essay on “The Botany of Albertus Magnus.” Garibaldi 
and Henry VIII. are not persons who are likely to get jus- 
tice at the hands of Roman Catholic writers, and do not, we 
think, receive it here. The article on “Mr. Gladstone and 
Garibaldi”’ is, in particular, nothicg less than discreditable to the 
writer. It is strange that a man of education should condescend to 
use such language as we find in it. Gentleman’s Magazine.—Mr. 
Buchanan continues his story of “The New Abelard,’’ and introduces 
a couple of characters, “ Professor Mapleleap, Solar Biologist,” and 
his sister, Eustasia, a famous medium, who promise to be interesting. 
Mr. Allen C. Ewald tells the story of Sir Walter Raleigh, keeping the 
balance commendably fair. Raleigh had great faults, and Mr. Ewald 
does not extenuate them; as for the conduct of the King, it seems 
difficult even to suggest an excuse for it. Miss Gordon Cumming 
gives us the first part of “‘ Notes of Two Wintry Cruises in the English 
Channel,’’ telling us not a few things that are scarcely creditable 
to our English arrangements. There are some really amusing pages 
about “ Hedgehogs,” by Mr. E. Kay Robinson. The hedgehog 
poor creature! is an animal that has fallen upon evil times; let 
us hope that this humane account of him may do something to 
rehabilitate his character.——The Melbourne Review (April) contains 
an account of the failure of Victoria to raise a loan in England in 
1882, and deals with a matter which seems to have excited much 
indignation in the colony very fairly. Mr. Start, in his article, 
‘Governor Gordon and the Maoris,” criticises severely the conduct 
of the New Zealand Government in reference to the natives. We 
should like on some future occasion to hear what he has to say about 
Queensland, in reference (1) to the aborigines, and (2) the imported 
labour. One thing strikes us with envy, the delightful leisure which 
an Australian critic must enjoy. There is a list of ‘‘ works published 
in Australia during the quarter ending March 31st, 1883,” and it 
numbers seven. 





Teutonic Mythology. By Jacob Grimm. Translated from the 
fourth edition, with notes and appendix, by James Steven Stallybrass. 
2 vols. (George Belland Sons.) —These volumes are as full as might be 
expected of curious information. Literature, legend, and the ora] 
lore which preserve so many ancient beliefs, are put under contri- 
bution, and the result is an extraordinary collection of facts, or, 
perhaps, we should rather say, fancies. And to think that the whole 
of this mass—which is only one out of several similar masses to be 
found in other branches of the human race—has been evolved ont of 
the consciousness of man! One may dip into the book almost at 
random and find something strange and interesting. Here is something 
under the head “‘ Phases of the Moon :’”’—“ Into a new house you must 
move at new moon, not at the wane; count money by the new moon, 
she will increase your store ; on the other hand, she loves not to look into 
an empty purse. Ali through the notion is that money, married bliss, 
and home stores will thrive and grow with the growing light. So 
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the hair and nails are cut at new moon, to give them a good chance 
of growing; cattle are weaned in the waxing light, in the waning 
they would get lean; girls are to be weaned at the wane, boys at the 
full, probably to give the one a slim, elegant figure, and the other a 
stout and strong.” ‘The Man in the Moon” furnishes the subject 
of another set of curious notions. A man carrying a burden is the 
idea common to most of them. Biblical knowledge has developed it 
now into Isaac carrying the wood for the sacrifice, now into Cain. 
Mr. Stallybrass seems to have performed his task of translator 
very well. 


On the Wing: Rainbling Notes of a Trip to the Pacific. By 
Mary E. Blake. (Lee and Shephard, Boston, U.S.)—This pleasant 
little volume, which, published this year, has already reached a 
second edition, well deserves a few words of notice. The author 
wrote some letters describing experiences of travel to a Boston news- 
paper, and was very wisely advised to collect and add to them. She 
began with Chicago, went through Colorado, saw the Grand Caiions, 
spent the greater part of her time in California, had a glimpse, which 
seems to have been quite as much as she desired, of Salt Lake City, 
and so went home, paying a short visit to Niagara on her way. The 
book concludes with a chapter of sensible advice on “ Excursions.” 


A Woman’s Glory. By Sarah Doudney. 3 vols. (Bentley and Son.) 
—“To love perfectly and entirely,—that is a woman’s glory.” This 
is Miss Doudney’s summing-up of the whole matter, and she works 
up to this conclusion with a good deal of skill. She provides herself 
with plenty of characters to deal with. There are two who divide 
between themselves the part of heroine; there is an evil-minded 
woman of the Circe kind, who makes a weak-kneed Ulysses stray from 
the right path; there is a doubtful person, half good, half bad, who 
betrays her dearest friend, because she feels sure that her love for the 
friend’s betrothed is the deeper and the more genuine of the two 
affections; and there are two minor persons, each sketched with a 
certain individuality. All have, of course, love-affairs of their own, 
and some have more than one. We must confess to a slight feeling 
of weariness at reading so much of a matter which, after all, is not 
the whole, or even the greater part, of life. But Miss Dondney’s skill 
in managing her story, and the evident truth of her drawing, slight 
as is the plot, does away, for the most part, with this impression, 
And she introduces episodes or varieties which give a certain relief. 
Eunice Swift, the authoress, makes an attractive picture. Her 
unhappiness at home, with a family circle all worshipping the 
daughter who has made a rich marriage, and tormenting the girl whose 
genius it cannot perceive, and the bright blossoming of her life when 
she finds her proper sphere of action elsewhere, are admirably 
described. Mr. Swift, the father, and Mrs. Goad, the rich daughter, 
are touched with a really effective humour. Then there is an amus- 
ing child, who entertains us very well for a few pages. Add to this 
that Miss Doudney always writes well, and that her book is 
thoroughly wholesome in tone, and we may safely say that A Woman’s 
Glory rises considerably above the average of the novel. 


We are glad to see that a volume of verse, giving many proofs of 
culture and elegant taste—Poems, by Charles H. Hoole (Parker and 
Co.)—has reached a second edition. The chief poems are classical, 
having for their subjects “ Hermione,” ‘“ The Return of Ulysses, and 
“ Alcestis.” “St. John” and “A Voyage to Britain’? have sacred 
themes. “ During the Siege”’ seeks to represent Christian feeling in 
the days of Alaric. A variety of miscellaneous poems follow, and 
there are some translations, generally to be commended for their 
neatness and spirit. We shall give one, in which Mr. Hoole ventures 
to challenge comparison with a famous rival :— 

** What slender youth on beds of roses 
Drenched with many a perfume sweet 
C. urts Pyrrha in a pleasant cave ? 
While she. her yellow hair disposes 
With all the neatness that is meet. 
How oft the Gods who will not save, 
And change of faith, will he lament, 
And wcn’er at the blackening wave, 
Who now enjoys your free consent, 
And lovcs you, thinks you best cf all, 
Hopes you will trne and kind remain, 
Unconscious of the faithless breeze ; 
Unhappy in whose way you fall 
Untried ; behold, in Neptune’s fane, 
My garments, dripping from the seas, 
Suspended on the sacred wall.” 

The History of Antiquity. Translated from the German of Pro- 
fessor Max Duncker by Evelyn Abbott, M.A. Vol. VI. (Bentley 
and Son.)—Professor Duncker continues in this volume the history 
of the “Empire of the Medes and Persians.’ His first chapter 
relates the fall of the Lydian Empire, his authority being, in the 
main, Herodotus, whom he sees good reason for putting above all 
other writers. The third chapter, ‘The Fall of Babylon,’’ brings us 
into contact with Jewish history. In the fourth, an attempt is made 
to discuss the principles on which the kingdom of Cyrus was admin- 
istered, and to contrast them with those that had been followed by 
Assyrian or Babylonian conquerors. When we come to the death of 
Cyrus, we find our author at a loss. Professor Duncker is clear for 
rejecting the narrative of Herodotus. It gives one account out of 











several current at the time, the one which seemed most probable to 
him, that is, as Professor Duncker thinks, the one which most com- 
mended itself to him as according with his theory of a divine govern. 
ment of the world. The difficulty is to find something to substitute, 
Where all is so uncertain, we may, perhaps, consult our inclination; 
and prefer the poetical justice of Xenophon. The character of 
Cambyses, in the light thrown upon it by Egyptian inscriptions, comes 
out somewhat differently from the picture of Herodotus, the frenzied 
insulter of Egyptian religion. It is clear, however, that he was one 
of the many victims of the law which seems to make absolute power 
fatal, if not to its first, certainly to its after-possessor. The son of 
Cyrus and the son of Darius are each conspicuously different from their 
fathers. The history of Darius follows, and there are some very 
valuable chapters dealing with the internal economy of the empire, 
as it was consolidated in his hands. 


Sandringham, Past and Present. By Mrs. Herbert Jones. 
(Sampson Low and Co )—It is always something of a surprise to 
find what a namber of interesting associations there are with places 
of which scarcely any one beyond the neighbourhood has heard. 
Sandringham was known to fame before the Prince of Wales pur. 
chased the estate. Now that every one is familiar with the house, 
and it becomes worth a writer’s while to tell its history, one sees 
that it was quite worth knowing. Elizabeth Scales, Lord Rivers (one 
of the victims of Richard III.), the Cobbes, the Hostes (a family 
from Bruges), and the Motteux (a Huguenot race), have successively 
owned the estate. One of this last family, Peter Anthony Motteux 
was aman of some literary distinction; he translated Rabelais and 
Don Quixote, and wrote at least one successful play, to which Dryden 
contributed a prologue, and in which Mrs. Bracegirdle acted. The 
last Motteux left the house to the Cowper family, and they sold it 
to the Prince for £220,000, asum which must represent an enormous 
increase in value. Mrs. Jones has filled up her volume with an 
account of other Norfolk places and personages. She describes 
Lynn, Castle Rising, Hunstanton, Great Yarmouth, &c., and tells the 
story of Miles Corbet, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, Lord Nelson, and 
others. She is not, we should say, a professed antiquary, and does 
not deal with her subject in a thorough and exhaustive way ; but she 
has made a readable book out of it, and there are some attractive 
illustrations. 


Agriculture for India. By Lieutenant Frederic Pogson. (Thacker, 
Spink, and Co., Calcutta.)—The writer’s brief preface puts the pro- 
blem which has to be met very clearly. The soil of India is decreas- 
ing in fertility, and various causes are at work, one of them certainly 
such as an outsider never would have imagined. This is irrigation. 
The water brings with it saline matters which sterilise the soil; and 
it also carries off feriilising substances. On the other hand, we have, 
thanks to the improved sanitary conditions and the humane laws, that, 
for instance, which forbids female infanticide, a rapidly-increasing 
population. There is only one way of meeting the difficulty. As 
Mr. Pogson puts it :—‘ Zemindars and ryots throughout the length 
and breadth of the land are now about to be called upon to make two 
blades of grass grow where only one grew before.” Hence this book, 
which is an attempt to give practical instruction in agriculture as it 
is practised in India,—practised, it must be remembered, under very 
different conditions from anything that we are familiar with in 
England. The difficulty will be, not, indeed, in giving the necessary 
instruction—a course in an English agricultural college, supplemented 
by a year in India, would suffice—but in giving it to the right persons. 
The people to be taught are not young Englishmen, but Indian 
peasants. The author suggests ‘‘ translating one or more practical 
works in agriculture into Hindu and Urdu, and causing them to be 
read by the educated men to the adult village population, assembled 
once a week for that purpose.” This does not sound very hopeful. 
In any case, the process must be terribly slow, and most unlikely to 
overtake a rapidly-increasing need. Mr. Pogson, however, is not the 
less to be thanked for a valuable contribution to a great work. 


Life as I Have Found It. By General Ainslie. (Blackwood and 
Sons.)—General Ainslie, though he seems to have risen to almost the 
top of his profession, seems to be by no means satisfied with his career. 
He has not, indeed, had the good-luck to see much active service. 
Beyond a few pages about India, in the time of the Mutiny, and these 
very barren of incident, we have nothing of the kind in this bulky 
volume. But he has a great deal to tell us about the places he has 
seen, and the people he has met, especially the ladies with whom he 
has fallen in love. These are numerous, scarcely does Waller’s famous 
catalogue of his loves exceed them, and include ladies married as well 
as single. There is, indeed, a naiveté about General Ainslie’s confes- 
sions in this respect which reminds us a little of Rousseau, though they 
are notsounedifying. Naturally, we hear various opinions about men 
and things, which may be valued according to our estimate of the 
writer’s judgment and discretion. He expresses an unmixed regret 
for the extinction of the duel, and records his “‘ conviction that the 
result has been a rapid and universal deterioration in manners, habits 
of society, language, &c.” On the subject of the abolition of purchase 
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of commissions in the Army he expresses himself with reserve, though 
his feeling is adverse. This is, of course, no more than was to be 
expected, and we may well allow him credit for the moderation with 
which it is expressed. On the whole, we may say that this book will 
be far more interesting a hundred years hence than it is now. 


We have received a second edition, “thoroughly revised,” of 
California, for Health, Pleasure, and Residence. By C. Nordhoff. 
(Sampson Tow and Co.) We may specially commend to our readers 
the chapter on the culture of the vine in Californian. Vine-growing 
in the New World, now that the phylloxera is ravaging the vineyards 
of the Old, seems to be one of the most promising careers of the 
future, unless, indeed, the Total Abstainers succeed in putting an 
end to the occupation. Probably that is not more likely than that 
the Peace Society will abolish the profession of arms.—Introduction 
to the Critical History of Philosophy, by the Rev. Asa Mahan (Elliot 
Stock), being the introductory chapter of a large work bearing the 
same title. — Vibratory Motion and Sound, by Professor Everett. 
(Longmans.)—The War in Egypt, illustrated by Richard Simpkin 
(Routledge and Sons), the text and the maps being reprinted from 
the Times.—Copyright and Patents for Inventions, Vol. II., by R.A. 
Macfie. (T. and T. Clark.) There is a section speciaily interesting, 
to those, at least, who live by the pen, on the copyright question. 
Mr. Macfie is an advocate for the royalty system. A book once 
published, and the first edition sold (this concession has been 
made in the view of obvious difficulties), any one is to be 
allowed to republish it, paying a certain consideration to the 
author. That, we take it, would pretty well reverse the present 
situation of authors and publishers, as far as money is concerned. 
The profit would go to those who write the books. It is possible that 
this may be right, though the precedent of ages is against it.— 
The Guide of the Perplexed of Maimonides. Translated from the 
original text by M. Friedlinder, Ph.D. (Published for the Society of 
Hebrew Literature by Triibner and Co.)—An Essay on Assyriology, 
by George Evans, M.A. (Williams and Norgate), published by the 
Hibbert Trustees. — Saint Augustine, a Sketch of his Life and 
Writings, by Charles Hastings Collette (W. H. Allen and Co.), a con- 
troversial work, disputing the arguments which have been drawn by 
Roman theologians from the writings of Augustine in support of 
Tridentine doctrine.—Education. By J.MacLochlin. (Elliot Stock.) 
—The Arabian Nights. Translated into Urdi, Romanised under 
the superintendence of J. W. H. Tolbert, and edited by Frederic 
Pincott. (W.H. Allen and Co.)—Dialogues, Russian and English. 
Compiled by A. R. Thompson. (Triibner and Co.)—Bemrose’s 
Choir Chant Book. By Charles Edward Stephens. (Bemrose and 
Sons.) 


MaGazines, Erc.—We have received the following for July :— 
Part 1 of a serial illustrated edition of the Churchman’s Family 
Bible, with commentary by the Right Rev. W. W. How, D.D. 
(S.P.C.K.)—L’Art.—Art and Letters.—The Magazine of Art.—Part 9 
of Greater London.—Merry England.—The Journal of Education.—The 
Folk-Lore Journal.—The Nautical Magazine.—Belgravia, in which Mr. 
©. Gibbon’s story is concluded.—London Society, and its ‘ Holiday 
Number.” —Time.—The Army and Navy Magazine.—Tinsley’s Maga- 
zine.—The Irish Monthly.—The Sanitary Record.—Science Gossip.— 
Good Words.— Chambers’s Journal.—Cassell’s Magazine.—The Sunday 
at Home, containing the first chapters of a new serialstory.—The Sunday 
Magazine.—The Leisure Hour.—The Girl’s Own Paper.—Sword and 
Trowel.—Aunt Judy’s Magazine.—Letts’s Household Magazine.— 
Harper’s Monthly, the first illustrated article in which is devoted to 
Hampstead.—The Atlantic Monthly.—The Continent. 
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The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvutsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 






MN sev cinesecunusttecudiuskacateceasits £10 10 0; Narrow Column 0 
Half-page .... a, ee Half-Column ....... a 0 
Quarter-Page 212 6] Quarter-Column 6 

















| 
| FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS, 
| Artistic and Inexpensive. 


|C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
| 290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 

















Six lines and under, 53, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
L l B E R T Y S’ LIBERTYS’ ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
L E A T Hi Ee RR WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS, 
From 153 per piece. 
ROWLANDS’ | pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is by far the 
and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances. 
| * AN AGREEABLE, RE- 
APOLLINARIS. 
| Report of the Medical Officers, 
| 
TABLE WATERS.” | 10,000,000. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 
“Spectacles can only be perfectly adju-ted by those having a thorough 
experience, that imperfect gla:ses, together with the haphazard plan of 
the principal Opticians in London without success, but the spectacles you have 
Gardens, West Kensington Park, writes:—‘‘The Spectacles are perfect, and 
your Spectacles.” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, writes :—‘‘I could not have believed it 
right eye.” Testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsay ; F. D. Dixon Hartland, 
Company, Horseferry Road, Westminster, &c. Mr. NRY CE, 
excepted), from ten to five. Special arrangements are made for Invalids and 


Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 
A R T NOVEL IDEAS IN 
COLOURS. 
All PATTERNS POST FREE. | { Gheshua Hous, } REGENT STREET, W. 
PAPERS. 
best 
ODONT 8) Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
FRESHING, AND USEFUL 
| German Hospital, Dalston. 
’ 

OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 

100 OXFORD STREET, W. 

knowledge of the anatomy of the eye, combined with optical experience.” 
selection generilly employed by the mee vendor, is the cause of most cases of 
adapted suit admirably. The clearness of yout ae. as compared with others, 
a most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord ——, and 
possible that my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age 
Ksq., M.P.; the Venerable Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Rev. Mother Abbess, St. 
F.8.8., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STREET, W. (late 3 Endsleigh Gardens, 
others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance. Pamphlets—‘‘ ae their Use and 





Street, Strand, W.C. 


Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 
| LADIES’ SUMMER COSTUME 
} 
LIBERTYS’ 
F A B R | C S » _ EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
& Chesham House, 
| 
| Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
| TOOTH POWDER, 
| the orginal and only genuine. 
1 
DRINK.” 
“THE QUEEN OF | . 
e | ANNUAL SALE, 
CHINA SERVICES. 
SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 

E have the highest Medical Authorities, confirmed by daily 
blindness and defective vision. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT writes:—‘‘I have tried 
is really surprising.” The Rev. Profesor W. Hale, M.A. Cantab., 2 Minford 
took the opportunity to mention your neme, and the wonderful power of 
(82). I can now read the smallest type, although suffering from cataract on the 
Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hill, Hendon; C. J. Alford, Esq., Gas Light and Coke 

HE LAURAN 
Euston Square), PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles daily (Saturdays 
Abuse,” post free. City Branch—6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE. 








CIRCULATING 





LIBRARY. Ronit ittste tor te put, Upper 


Norwood, 8.E.—Dr. CAMPBELL (Principal) has 
the gratification to announce that the Right Hon. 
JOHN BRIGHT, M.P., will DELIVER the ADDRESS 


GROSVENOR GALLERY eee ge 135 NEW BOND STREET, | anapresenr the PRIZES at the ANNUAL PRIZE 


THE MOST EFFICIENT AND LIBERAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY FOR 


EITHER TOWN OR COUNTRY. 


FESTIVAL, on WEDNESDAY, July 18th. 


OYAL INSTITUTE of PAINTERS 

in WATER-COLOURS, Piccadilly, W.—The 
SIXTY-FIFfH EXHIBITION is NOW_ OPEN, 
Admission, ls. Illustrated catalogue, ls. To which 





The specially Low Terms of Subscription offered to Country Subscribers, together with | j; added a Loin Qollection of the Works of the late 
the Cheaper Rates of Railway Carriage, allow every Country House to be as well Supplied | Vice-President, W. L. Leitch, including several works 


with New and Old Literature as those Residing in the Metropolis. 


£s. d. Town Subscriptions from 

110... ae wee: FOR TWO VOLUMES. 

115 6 F tae eas .. FOR THREE VOLUMES, with Delivery. 
£ os. d. Country Subscriptions from 

220 aaa ae ace FOR FIVE VOLUMES. 





Further particulars on application. 


from the Collection of her most gracious Majesty the 
Queen. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 
The NINETY-NINTH EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 
5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. 
Catalogue, 1s. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


l SKITES, Godalming (formerly a 

Charterhouse B»arding-house).—C. 8. JERRAM, 
M.A., Wore. Coll., Oxon., RECEIVES TEN BOYS to 
be PREPARED for the Public Schools, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


























—_—_—~— 
Adams (W. H. D.), The Land of the Incas, 12mo .................. (Book Society) 3/0 
Alexander II., Life of, cr 8vo ... b aecate ese « Meetbicg lve W.H. Allen & Co.) 10/6 
Anderson (W. H.), Evenir gs with the Saints, cr 8vo......... (C.K. Paul & Co.) 60 
Andrewes (L.), Private Devotions, cr 8V0 ...........6....c0cceceeeseeeeeeeees (Suttaby) 60 
Bendall (C.), Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscript (Camb. Warehouse) 12/0 
Blackburn (H.), Academy Sketches, 8vo ................ ..(W. H. Allen & Co.) 2/0 
Blanc (L.), Mineral Waters of Aix-les-Bains, 12mo ..................665 (Churchill) 3/0 
Browne and Stewart, Reports of Trials for Murder by Poisoning ...(Stevens) 12/6 
Brownbill (G.), Principles of English Canon Law, cr 8vo...(C. K. Paul & Co.) 60 
Cassell’s Book of Outdoor Amusements, &2., 8vo . .... (Cassell & Co.) 9/0 
Cross (L.), Hesperides, 8V0 ..........06..0:0ececeeee pete sienes ...(Triibner & Co.) 10/6 
Cunyngham (H.), The Law of El-ctric Lighting, roy 8vo .............. (Stevens) 12/6 
Moker (A.), Lorene Olcotty CF BV0_ ..............0000.00-s0ceessereeees (C. K. Panl & Co.) 60 
Golden Sands: a Collection of Little Counsels, 8vo ..................008 (Putnam’s) 6/0 
Hades (The) of the Ardennes, cr 8vo ................... ... (8S. Low & Co.) 5/0 
Howells (W. D.), Italian Journeys, 2 vols, 32m0 .............:::.sseeeeeees (Douglas) 2/0 
Hulme, Flower Painting in Water-colour, second series, 4to ...(Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
BOT Cy BaP OE IO van vecisnsvereconssieisessvovessesecs (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Jerningham (H. 8. H_ ), Norham Castle, 8V0 ..........scecceceeeeeeeeees (Paterson) 10/6 
Keble (J.), The Christiin Year, cr 8vo ...... Suttaby) 6/0 


sencaieeiell (Suttaby) 6, 


—— (T.), The Imitation of Christ, cr 8vo .... 
Maudsley (H.), Body and Will, 8vo ......... sitee 
Milton (J.), Sonnets of, 12mo, parchment. ....... 
Maller (H.), Fertilisation of Flowers, 8:0 ..........:scseccsseeseeseesseees (Macmillan) 21/ 
Music in Song, from Chaucer to Tennyson, 16mo ............(Griffith & Farran) 3 
Pennell-Elmhirst (Captain), Cream of Leicestershire, 8vo ......... (Routledge) 12, 
Reade (C.), A Woman-bater, cr 8V0 ... wo... eeeceeececceeeeeeeeee (Chatto & Windus) 3 
Ross (P.), Misguidit Lassie, cr 8vo ..................... seseseees- (Macmillan) » 4/6 
Rosslyn (E irl), Sonnets, 12mo ................... bo sesseessseeseeeeeeeesss( Blackwood) 5/0 
Scarth, Story of the Old Catholic and Kindred Movements, cr 8vo (Simpkin) 3/6 
Stewart (A.), Nether Lochaber, 16m0 .................0.cceceeeeees deemed (Paterson) 10/6 
Theakston (M.), British Angling Flies, cr 8vo ....................... (8. Low & Co.) 5/0 
Thornton (L. M.), The Son of Shelomith, er 8vo..............(C. K. Paul & Co.) 36 
Trollope (A.), Kept in the Dark, er 8V0 .............26.....0cc0cee (Chatto & Winduz) 36 
Twyford (A. W.), York and York Castle, cr 8vo............... (Griffith & Farran) 106 
Tyler (J.), The Mystery of Being, 12mo ..........................(C. K. Paul & Co.) 36 
Vintras (A.), Medical Guide to the Mine: al Waters of France ...... (Churchill) 60 
Who Fired the First Shot ? 12mo ..............cc00.. cece (Simpkin & Co.) 2/0 
Woolson (C. F.), Anne, er 8v0................. cecsseeeee(S. Low & Co.) 6/0 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
IN STOCKS AND SHARES. 


WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


EXPLANATORY BOOK, JUST PUBLISHED, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
ON APPLICATION. 


“(G. K. Paul & Co.) 6 


AGBASSOSOS 

















Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, 
by which Larce Prorits are realised, and the possibility of 
Loss is reduced to a Minimum. 

READ OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Special Weekly & Monthly Report sent regularly, on application. 
W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, ©: 


Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


f  qoweenone QUEENSLAND.—WANTED, for the Girls’ 
Grammar School, a SECOND MISTRESS, Salary, £200 a year, to be raised 
to £250, if satisfaction is given. Engsgement to be for three years. A first-class 
passage to be provided to Brisbane.—Applications to be sent (by kind permission) 
t» M'ss BERNARD, Girton College, Cambridge, «n or before the 24th inst. For 
further information, apply to the Ave t-General for Queensland, 1 Westminster 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m, on Friday. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE (Illustrated), Price 
Sixpence. The JULY NUMBER contains complete Stories, Essays, &., by 
Popular Authors, 


The SUMMER NUMBER of TINSLEY®S 
MAGAZINE conta‘ns Stories by Popular Novelists, illustrated with Eight 
whole-page Engravings. Price Js. 


ON BLUE WATER: Some Narratives of Sport and 


Adventure in the Modern Merchant Service. By Jouy F. KEANE, Author of 
“Six Months in Meccah,” &. Demy 8vo, 103 6+. 


“Written with the unquestionable knowledge only to be gained by personal 
experieace. The descriptions are thoroughly sailor-like ; and over and above this 
recommendation, their language is characterised by the liveliest good-humour and 
sense of fun.’’—Daily Telegraph. 





SIX NEW NOVELS, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


TYRANTS of TO-DAY. By C. L. Johnstone, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life and Times of Alexander I.”’ 3 vols, [This day. 


ADE. A Romance. By “G.M.’? 1 vol. tna few days. 
HERE BELOW. By J.A.Scofield. 8 vols. 

A MODERN LOVER. By George Moore. 8 vols. 
A KNAVE and a FOOL. By Jessie Krikorian, 


Author of ‘‘ Spoken in Anger,” &c. 3 vols. 


JULIAN TREVOR. By W. Outram Tristram. 8 vols. 
8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 





Twenty-fourth Edition (120,000). 
Cloth boards, 2s 6d; paper cover, 1s. 


THE PRIEST, THE WOMAN, and the CONFESSIONAL. 
By Father CHINIQUY. 


London: W. T. GIBSON, 38 Parliament Street, 8.W. 





| ainsi ARBITRATION and PEACE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The SECOND ANNUAL MEETING, at the WESTMINSTER PALACE 
HOTEL, on WEDNESDAY, the 11th inst., at 3.30. 
The Earl of SHAFTESBURY, K.G., will preside, and the following gentlemen 
are amongst those who have signified their intention to attend and speak :— 
R. S. Illingworth, Esq., M.P., 
The Bishop of Manchester, 
The Hon. Rollo Russell, 
John Kinnear, Esq., M.P., 
O’Connor Power, Esq., M.P., 
William C. Borlase, Ksq, M.P., 
George Palmer, Esq., MP., 
Karl Blind, Esq., Dr. Fraser, and the 








Chambers, Victoria Street, London.—Jaly 5th, 1883. 





Marquis De St. Yves D’Alveydre. 





ene NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 





“The Oollege adheres to its nrizinal principle of 
freely impartirg Theolozical knowledze, without 
insisting on the adoption of particular Theological 
doctrines.” 


At an Annual Meeting of the Trustees, held in 
University Hall, London, Thursday, June 28th, 1883, 
Josers Lupron, E:q, iu the Chair, it was resolved : 
“*That, as Trustees of a College dedicated to free. 
Theological Teaching, assembled under a sorrowful 
5 ag from the recent death of the Right Rev. 
John William Oolenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal, we 
desire to record our high appreciation of hs work es 
a Biblical scholar during the last twenty-one years ; 
our deep respect for bis unswerving love of truth, 
and his candour, calmness, and patienco in con- 
troversy; for his faithful Jabours and humane 
sympathies as a Missionary of Christ; and onr 
admiration of his repeated and solemn appeals for 
the removal of Ecclesiastical Tests which enervate 
the thought and trouble the conscience of the Clergy, 
cripple the advance of true learning, and intercept 
the natural union of Christian minds ia love for each 
other and piety to God.” 


HE COUNCILof FIRTH COLLEGE, 

Sheffield, INTEND to APPOINT a PRINCI- 

PAL who shall also be Professor in the Faculty of 
Science. 

Applicants are requested to state which of the 
following Chairs they would desire to occupy, Mathe- 
—, Physics, Mechanical Engineering, Geology and 

ining. 

It is especially desirable that the Principal should 
have sympathy with the deve'opment 6f ‘echnical 
Instruction in its direct bearing upon the industries 
of the district. The Salary will be £500 per annum, 
with half the fees of his own classes. 

The Council will only make the appointment in 
event of suitable Candidates presenting themselves. 

Candidates are requested to give full particulars 
concerning age, experienoe, and any Acadewical dis- 
tinction they may have gained, together with any 
other information likely to affect the decision of the 
Council. The names of three Gentlemen to whom 
references may be made should be given, but no 
Testimonials need be sent unless they are asked for. 

Apvlications to be sent on or before the. 25th day of 
July next, to BENSOR DRURY, 

Registrar, 
Firth College, Sheffield, June 26th, 1983, 








| HEAD MASTER. 


ISS HILL & MissOCTAVIA HILL 

RECEIVE a FEW PUPILS to EDUCATE 

at their own house, 14 Nottingham Place, London, 

. The Course of Study includes the usual branches 

of English, the Elements of Phys cal Science, Modern 

Languages, Latin, Music, and Drawing. Inclusive 
terms, 80 guineas a year. 


ALVERN COLLEGE, 
L 


MITED. 
HEAD Master—Rev. C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, September 
21st. New Boys to arrive September 20th. Entrance 
Examination, September 21st, at 9 a.m. 
Apply to E. B. SCALLON, Esq., M.A., Seerctary. 


( i IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fres, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum. Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 
Next TERM begins SEPTEMBER 18th. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducte | by Miss GEDDES. Indian Children would 
here find a brizht, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
prepare for the Higher University Examinations 
received. 


rpRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 














Stratford-on-Avon. 
Heap Master.—RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A. 
There is a Classical and a Modern Side. 
An experienced Master is provided for every twelve 
8. 
wo Foreign Masters for French and German. 
Special preparation for all Competitive Examina- 
tions, and for the Universities. 
School Chapel and det.ched Sanatorium, 
Every boy is taught to swim. 
Inclusive terms, 60-70 guineas. 
Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


| gtr ge SCHOLARSHIPS.— 





TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, Stratford-on- 
Avon, FOUR, v:lue £20 to £30 per annum, will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION on SEPTEMBER 7th, 
to Boys under 14, Candidates will be boarded at 
the School during the Examination.—Apply to the 





‘Bricuron COLLEGE. 


PrinciPAL.—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., 
Queen's College, Oxford. 
Vice-PrincipaL.—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

The College has a Junior Department and a Junior 
House for Boys under 13, 

Houses at moderate as well as at higher rentals 
can btained in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the College. 

The NEXT TERM will commence on FRIDAY, 


September 21st. 
F, W. MADDEN, M.R.A. 
Secretary. 


hg t sted Travelling or Resident, 
WANTED during the Vacation bya GRADUATE 

of CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. First-class man in 

Classical Triposand German Scholar. Highest refer- 

+ iaias “CO. W.,” 9 Oakland Road, Clifton, 
ristol. 


M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel 
e Coll. Oxford, PREPARES BOYS under 
Fourteen for ELON, WINCHESTER, &c. Country 
house, close to the Hursley Woods, four miles 
from any town. Healtby situation and good air. 
Sixteen Pupils taken, erms, £150 and £135.— 
Apply to A. M. HEATHCOTH, Esq., Woolley Green, 
near Romsey. 














ISHOPSGATE TRAINING 
COLLEGE for TEACHERS in Girls’ Public 
ools, 


President.—Right Hon. Lord ABERDARE. 
Principal of the College.—Miss AGNES WARD, 
Head Mistress of School.—Mrs, STANTUN. 

The College Year begins on September 12th. 

The Course for the Upper Division lasts one year, 
and is in preparation tor the Cambridge Teachers” 
Certificate. It includes actual class-teaching in the 
Schools connected with the College. 

The work of the Lower Division is preliminary to 
that of the Upper Division, and besides iustruction 
in teaching includes preparation for the Cambridge 
Higher Lvocal Examination. . ‘ 

As the number of Students is limited, early applica- 
tion for admission is advisable. 

Address for all particulars, as to terms, scholar- 
ships, &c., the PRINCIPAL, Training Oollege, 





Skinner Street, Bishopsgate, E.0. 
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PaTRON. 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
PRESIDENT. 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


INTERNATIONAL 


ISHERIES EXHIBITION. 
LARGEST FISHERIES EXHIBITION 
EVER HELD. 

Garden promenades. Attractive fish-culturing 
operations. Large and well-stocke} Aquaria. 

Lifeboats, Life-saving and Diving Apparatus. 

Sea and Fresh-water Fishing in all its branches. 

Fish Dinners and How to Cook them, under the 
Management of the National Training School for 

okery- 
by daily from 9 am. till 10 p.m., except 
Wedne:day, when doors are open frem 10 a.m. 
till 10 p.m. Fish Market open daily from 9 
a.m. to p.m. Admission Free. The full Band 
of the Grenadier Guards (by kind permission of Col. 
live) performs under the direction of Mr. Dan 
Godfrey, daily, at intervals, from 1 till late in the 
evening: if fine, in the Gardens ; if wet, in the Inland 
Fisheries Promenade. Organ Recitals at intervals 
throughout the day. 

Admission, One Shilling, on every week-day, except 
‘Wednesday, when it is 28 6d. Season Tickets, 
‘Ove Guinea. 

Principal Entrance two minutes’ walk from South 
Kensing'on Station, District and Metropolitan 
Railways; trains every two minu'es, Omnibus s 
from all parts. 

Fa ilities are offered by the leading Railway 
Companies for the conveyance of passengers from all 
parts of the Kingdom. 

Visitors -hould not fail to procure a copy of the 
xomplete and descriptive Official Catalogue, which is 
to be obtained only inside the Exhibition. Price One 
Shilling. , : 

Representative Oullections illustrating a'l branches 
of the Exh bition from the Governments of Anstria, 
Blgium, Canada, Ceylon, Chili, China, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Greece, Hawaii, Holland, India, 
Italy, Japan, Norway and Sweden, New Sonth Wales, 
Newfoundland, Russia and Poland, Spain and 
Portnga!, Straits Settlement, Switzerland, Tasmania, 
United States, West India Islands, &c. 


EVEN MILES NORTH of LONDON. 
—To be LET, Unfurnished, a LARGE FAMILY 
MANSION, containing about fifieen bedrooms, with 
‘beautiful, well-timbered grounds, fish-pond, stables, 
paddock, &c., about 33 acres in all; or might be sold 
with more land.—Anply to Messrs. DANIXNLSMITH, 
SON, and OAKLEY, 10 Waterloo Place, Pall Mill, 
8,W. 








ELHI MEDICAL MISSION, 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the 
$.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of 
people, and besides Delhi_and its suburbs, occupies 
fifty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,535 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. 
45) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 12,983 cases, wit! an averaze of 121 
sick attenced daily. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from 
the Society aud Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
Delhi); or by the Rev. W. C. BROMHEAD, Ken- 
sington Palace, W. 

[ PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 

By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
{by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities »t the rate 
of 103 } er 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Fands of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, 8.W. 

LFRACOMBE.—The [LFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful coast and inland 
seenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season, 
252 Rooms, Table d’Héte 6 to 8 o’clock, at separate 
tables.—Address, the MANAGER. 


Bs RHYDDING, YORKSHIRE. 
—This well known HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 

BLISHMENT is situated in the most beautiful distrit 

in Yorkshire. Uasurpassed as a health resort —For 

0g adilress the MANAGER, Ben RKhydding, 
y Leeds, 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleauses 
from D indriff ; Restores when fa ling off ; Strengthens 

eak Hair; Ciuses Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 6:, aud Ils 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
[A™MPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 











in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Excellent, refreshing, avd invigora- 
Sold by Chemists. 


Skin Diseases 
iting to the Constitution. 





UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
Established 1937. 


Paid-up Capital ... a «+ £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ons pan sa £880,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are nogotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 191. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. | 


Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tive of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charzed for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent, Interest, repayable on demand. The Bauk 
undertakes for ifs Customers, free of charze, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exch Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Ava nst by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 











N 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000;000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £25),0090. 
MoperaTeE PREMIUMS, 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTEK FIvE YEARS 
£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 

cal Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Mz 
Capital Fully Subscribed ans oe & 









250,000 


Capital Paid up... a nas oe see 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed < ons --» — 809,00C 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 2!) Cornhill, London, H.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, Londoa. 
EstTapuisuep 1782. 

Insurances again-t Lo:s by Fire axd Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World... 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
NVESTMENT LIFE POLICIES, 


combining ail the Advantaves of an Ordiuary 
Life Assurance with a most PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT. 
Ilustrations of Actual Results forwarded ou 
application. 





LIFE ASSOCIATION of SCOTLAND 
Founded 1838. 

Annual Revenue, £451,304. Fands, £2 610,605. 
Claims and Bonuses Paid, £4,335,729. 
Lonpon—5 LOMBARD ST., and 123 PALL MALL. 

EpinsuregH—82 PRINCES STREEY. 


_ AND _ ee 
|. eat AND ye | 


Eset AND | iain | sistance 


Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
| Melbourn, Christchurch, N.Z. 
FRY’S yyry’s CARACAS COCOA. 
| **A most delicious and valuable 
{ article.’”’—Standard. 
| PURE COCOA ONLY. — 
RY’S COCOA EXT a 
COCOA ** Strictly pure.””—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.L.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


| 





STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 
Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &c. 


STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 


SEDDON & WIER’S 





TEAS. 
SEDDON & WIER’S 
TEAS. 
SEDDON & WIER’S 
TEAS. 


Prices Is to 3s 6d per lb., carriage paid. 
Samples, Price List, &c., free. 


SEDDON and WIER, 
Wo LesaLs Tea AND CorreE DEALERS, 
1 Beer Lane, Great Tower Street, London, E.C, 


Persons wishing to become Agents should apply 
immediately. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 





OXFORD ST. 
W. 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1376. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT,” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 
FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wioicsale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 
» ven] r 
BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 

FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 

eured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
‘hese Pills require no restraint of diet during their 


use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 


| ie & Co.”’s OWN SAUCE. 








Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
N 


and 





portep MEATS. ‘Also, 





Pessexce of BEEF, BEEF TRA, 





PeRILE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 


G)PECIALITIES — for “INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—More Precious THAN GOLD.— 

During summer the prevailing diseases are diarrhoa, 
dysentery, fevers, aud English cholera, particularly 
dangerous to children and young people. In those 
acite cases where internal medicines cannot be 
reta ned, the vreatest relief will immediately result 
from rubbing Holloway’s soothing Ointment over the 
abdomen. ‘Ibe friction should be frequent and brisk, 





tu ensure the penetration of a large portion of the 
ungnent. This Ointment calms the excited peristaltic 
action, quickly allaying the pain. Both vomiting and 
grip'ng yield to it; where fruits or vegetables have 
originated the malady, it is proper te remove all 
indigeste.] matter from the bowels by a moderate dose 
of HoUoway’s Pil!s, before using the Ointment, 
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** A really remarkable chronicle of travel and adventure.’’—The Globe, 


Just published, 8vo, 6s, cloth boards. 


THE MONGOLS. 


By the Rev. JAMES GILMOUR, M.A. 
(of Pekin), 


With Map and Numerous Engravings. From Photographs and Native Sketches. 


Notices of the Press. 
** There has been, if our experience serves us at all, no book quite like this since ‘ Robinson Crusoe ;’ and 
* Robinson Cruse’ is not better, does not tell a story more directly, or produce more iustantaneous and final 
conviction. No one who begins this book will leave it till the narrative ends, or doubt for an instant, whether 
he knows Defoe or not, that he has been enchained by something separate and distinct in literato re, something 
almost uncanny in the way it has gripped him, and made him see for ever a scene he never expected to see.” 
—Spectator. 
Re Mr. Gilmour is a man of sense. ‘ Among the Mongols’ is delightful read'ng, and full of information 
about the habits of a people who are far better than their soil and climate.”-—Graphic. 
“We cordially recommend Mr. Gilmour’s racy book,””—Academy. 


AMONG 





The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, London. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-s'mile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S’ 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


HAY FEVER CURED BY 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


As the Hay-fever Season approaches, all who 
suffer from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKA- 
RAM, or ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, 
which will cure the severest cases in half-an-hour, 
Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. 
DUNBAR, cire of Messrs. F. NEwBeRY and Sons, 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 














HAY-FEVER. 
HAY-FEVER. 


ALKARAM. 
ALKARAM. 








KINAHAN’S| 
| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL | PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
| DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME, 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





SEASONABLE DELICACY FOR LUNCHEON, DINNER, AND SUPPER. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





COCKS | FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


RIGINAL HAS BEEN THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL SAUCE 
0 | FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


READING cocks’ READING SAUCE induces appetite, accelerates digestion, 
whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 
SAUCE. | 


See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the Reading Arms. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFOR D’S 
M A G N E S I A . Constitekionn, Ladioe, Oniidren, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 








Just ready, the Second Edition of 


{OSTWICK and HARRISON'S 
OUTLINES of GERMAN LITERATURE, 10s 
carefully Revised and Enlarged. A New Chapter ig 
added on the Decennium 1873-1883, and in addition to 
the Index of 900 Names of Authors, there is a Second 
Index of the Titles of Books and of the Topics handled 
in the body of the work. 
Wititrams and Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street 
Covent Garden, London ; and Edinburgh. 5 


Just published, 8vo, 1s, 
MPERIAL TAXATION. The Case of 
Ire'and plainly state ', for the Information of the 
English People, and of those others whom it may 
concern. By Sir JosepH McKenna, M.P. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo Place, London. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA ané 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Roser? 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 

London: ©. MitcuEetyt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


ATURAL SCIENCE.—A 
STUDENT of NEWNHAM COLLEGE, Cam- 
bridge (First Class Nat. Sci. Tripos, 1881), WISHES to 
give LESSONS, in London or its neighbourhood, to. 
PRIVATE PUPILS, or to Classes in Schools, in 
Chemistry, Zoology, Physiology, or Physics. Would 
prepare Students for London B.Sc., or for Cambridge 
Higher Local, Group E.—Address, Miss ALICE 
JOHNSON, Liandaff House, Cambridge. 


ANLEY TABERNACLE, and the 

JEWS’ FREE SCHOOLS.—See the BUILDER 
(4d, by post 44d)—Prehistoric Builders—Hospital 
Planning—Remuneration of German Architects— 
Passages in an Unsuccessful Career—West Hartlepool 
—Great Fire, Aix-la-Chapelle—On Costume—From 
Sydney—Old Meeting Trust, Birmingham, &c.—4é 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


pae ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 

















7. ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 





~~ ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
PockeT S1ze, 2s 6d. 


HE ANTISTYLOGRAPH 

(Hearson’s Patent). A perfect Re ervoir 

Pen. Is not a point-writer, but a nibbed pen (fine, 

medium, or broad), to suit all Writers. Carries a large 
supply of Ink. 

Firrep with Ir1prumM-porintepD PALLADIUM PEN, 


Ss ° 
As flexible as Steel, and as durable as Gold. 
Of all Stationer~ 
Wholesale only cf THos. De wA Rue and Co., 
London. 








‘or A 
ILLIAM S. BURTON 
has on SHOW some GOODS of the 
following descript‘ons, which he offers at the above 
Reductions, with a view of clearing his Stock of 
designs that cannot or will not be replaced. All the 
articles are of good make and finish, and are guaran- 
teed perfect. 
BEDSTEADS, in all Brass, from £3 53 to £20; Iron 
and Brass, &c., from 203 to 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, in Birch, Ash, Mahogany, 
and other Woods. ‘ 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, Sideboards, Easy 
Chairs, Tables, & 
DRAWING-ROUOM FURNITURE. 
CHIMNEY PIECES—Statuary and Coloured 
Marbles, from £3 183 to £35, 
— SCOOPS and BOXES, Iron and Wood, from 


3d to £6 2:. 
FENDERS and FIREIRONS of all descriptions, from 
4s 9d to £15 6s, 
GASALIERS and HALL LAMPS, from 12s to £8. 
TABLE GLASS and TOILET WARE. 
STOVES for LIVING ROOMS, HALLS, &c., from 


CLOCKS, BRONZES, CANDELABRA, 
STATUETTES, &c. 
All of the above are marked in plain figures, at the 
Reduced Prices. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, Furnishin 
Irormonger, &8 (late 39) Oxford Street, an 
1, la, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street, &c, 


COLZA OIL.—Best, 3s per gallon. 

KEROSINE.—The best Mineral Oil in the Market. 
for Duplex and other Lamps. Pure Water-white, 
Safe and Inodorouns, 1s, 


UNVILLEH’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest steck of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 








London, W.C. 

TALIAN WINES. 
Chianti Brolio, red (Baron Ricasoli’s) ... ... 21/0 
Capri, white and red... ... 0. so sso vee one BIO 
NS OF a ae are ere | 
Se er 
Lagrima Oristi, white... 0. wee cee wee ove 28/0 
Sparkling Asti, white ... 5 1. see eee vee SO 


H. B. FEARON and SON, 39 Holborn vinta 
E.C., and 145 New Bond Street, W., London; an 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 


bed eed 


so wie’ bt 63 re L311! 
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OURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 168, for JULY. 

TEACHING OF PHYSICAL €creENcE—A Repiy. By 
Professor Claypole. 

An APOLOGY FOR FLORIMEL. 

OxrorD LccaL EXAMINATIONS. p 

EDUCATION v. TEACHING. By Dorothea Beale. 

PIcTURES FOR ELEMENTARY ScHOOLS. 

Frencu Ciass Books. By F. Storr. ; 
REVIEWS :—Guest’s “ English Rhythms ” ; Saints- 
pury’s *‘ Specimens of Fiench Literature,” &c. 

Mr. A. K. IsBisTER. 
THE HEADMISTRESSES’ CONFERENCE, | ae 
OccaSIONAL NotEs :—Schools and Universities. 
CoRRESPONDENCE :—J, R. Green’s Rank as a 
Historian, by Brovke Lambert; London 
University Extension, by E. T. Cook; De- 
nominational Training Colleges, by J. P. 
Faunthorpe; Public School Latin Primer, &e. 
12. TRANSLATION PrizE: Renan’s “ Souvenirs.” 
Price 6d ; per post, 7d. 
96 Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


age . 
ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 
285, for JULY, price ls. 
CoxTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
Tue Wizarv’s Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 25.27. 
Srate SOCIALISM AND NATIONALISATION OF THE 
Lanp. By Right Hon. Henry Fawcett, M.P. 
Tae ForMS AND HIsTORY OF THE SWworD. By 
Frederick Pollock. 
A Bir oF Erin. 
M. Renan’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY, : 
Tye FISHERIES Exu1BITION. By F. Barham Zincke. 
Fortune’s Foot. By Julian Hawthorne. Chaps. 


FPSO NogPep 


ee 





41-43, 
Revicw OF THE MonTH, 
MacmILian and Co,, London. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JULY, 1883. No. DCCCXIII. Price 23 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
Tur Great ETHIOPIAN TRAP: A SEQUEL TO THE 
GREAT AFRICAN MYSTERY. 


Tue MILLIONAIRE.—Part IV. 

Tue RINALDO OF TorQUATO Tasso, 

THREE DAYS WITH JUVENILE OFFENDERS IN FRANCE. 

Rep-HoT REFORM. 

THe LirtLeE Wortp: 
clusion. 

A SKETCH FROM SouTH WARWICKSHIRE, 

Lorp Ripon’s ** SMALL MEASURE.” 

Tue Dyspeptic MINISTRY. 


Witrram Buiackwoop aud Sons, Edinburgh and 
ndon. 





Srory or Jaran.—Con- 





Monthly, price Haif-a-Crown. 
‘i CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTenTs For JULY. 

Luruer.—I. By James Anthony Froude. 

WitHouT Gop, NO COMMONWEALTH. By Cardinal 
Manning. 

IpEALISTIC LEGISLATION IN INDIA, By Lewis Pugh 
Pugh, M.P. 

Count RumForp. By Profe:sor Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Tue Four CureF Aposttes.—I. By Professor Godet. 

Two Poems. By Lewis Morris. 

Tue Eruics or Broararuy. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

SocraL WRECKAGE. By Ellice Hopkins, 

ConTeMPoRARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE. By 
Gabriel Monod. 

Contemporary ReEcoRDS :—1. Oriental History. By 
Professor Sayce.—2. Fiction. By Julia Wedgwood. 
—3. Social Philosophy. By John Rae.—4, Physical 
Science. By R. A. Proctor. 

Literary Noticrs: —“‘ Across Chrysé ;’’ France and 
Tongking. By R.S. Gundry. New Books. 

LETTER TO THE Epitor, By St. George Mivart. 


IspisTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
— NATIONAL REVIEW. 
JULY. 23 6d. 


CONTENTS, 
Figures, Facts, AND Fatuacies. By ‘* N.”? 

A Strout with CorkHouse. By Lord Sangfroid. 
THE GOLD QUESTION AND THE FALL OF Prices. By 
H. H. Gibbs, Governor of the Bank of England. 

Mr. IrnvinG As A TRAGEDIAN. By B. Brooksbank. 





ConsERVATIVE INSTINCTS IN THE ENGLISH PEOPLE :— 


I. THE MrppLE Ciass. By T. E. Kebbel. 
II, THE Worxine Crasses. By Percy Greg. 
— Hoop’s Bay. By Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, 
art. 
Tue FuTurE oF Wuicaism. By George Byron Cartis. 
Roma Nuova—Roma Veccuia. By Lord Lamington. 
THE Suez CanaL. By Arthur Mills. 
THE ArT OF Essay-wrITING. By John Dennis, 
Tue LorDs AND THE DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER BILL, 
By the Right Hon. A. J. Beresford-Hoye, M.P. 
An INTRODUCTION TO THE PENSEES OF Pas-aL. By 
H. W. Hoare. 
Current Ponitics By the Editors. : 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


DECADE of VERSE. 
5s. By the Author of “‘ Dorothy Brown.” 
REMINGTON and Co. 








__In2vols. price 153s. 
HISTORY of the IRISH PEOPLE. 
By W. A. O’Conor, B.A. 

“If your second volume obtains an extensive 
reading, you will have done a great work for both 
Countries.”— Professor F. W. NEWMAN. 

“Frequently brilliant, sometimes profound,”’— 
Manchester Guardian. 

“A monument of wide reading and eloquent argu- 
ment.’’—Manchester Examiner. 

“Two finely-written and studiously learned 
Volumes.”"—Durham Chronicle. 

London: SimpxKin, MARSHALL, and Co. 





t 








MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR’ TRAVELLERS. 


“Mr. Murray has succeeded in identifying his countrymen all the world over. Into every 
nook which an Englishman can penetrate he carries his RED HANDBOOK. He trusts to his 
MURRAY because it is thoroughly English and reliable.””— Times. 





The HANDBOOK DICTIONARY.—A PRACTICAL and 


CONVERSATIONAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN 
LANGUAGES, printed in Parallel Columns for the use of Travellers. (730 pp.), 16mo, 


6s, bound in red leather. 


*,* A small oblong volume, most convenient for HAND or POCKET. 


The HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK.—DIALOGUES— 


QUESTIONS—VOCABULARIES. In English, German, French, and Italian. Prepared 


expressly for English Travellers Abroad, 


16mo, 3s 6d. 


and Foreigners visiting England. New Edition, 


“The compilers of the ‘ Handbook of Travel Talk’ appear to have kept steadily in view 
the actual needs of Travellers. The appearance of a new and carefully revised edition is one 
of many severe symptoms of the return of the Tourist Season.’”’—Saturday Review. 





ENGLISH. 


LONDON AS IT IS. Maps, 3s 6d. 
ENVIRONS of LONDON. 2 Parts, 21s. 


ENGLAND and WALES. 
Alphabetically. Map, 10s. 


Arranged 


EASTERN COUNTIES — Norfolk, 


Suffolk, Cambridge, and Essex. Map, 
12s. 


KENT. Map, 7s 6d. 
SUSSEX. Map, 6s. 


SURREY, HANTS, and ISLE of 
WIGHT. Maps, 10s. 


BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. Map, 9s. 
WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET, 


Map, 12s. 
DEVON. Maps, 7s 6d. 
CORNWALL. Maps, és. 


GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and 
WORCESTER. Map. 


NORTH WALES. Map, 7s. 
SOUTH WALES. May, 7s. 


NORTHAMPTON and RUTLAND. 
Maps, 7s 6d. 


DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, and 
STAFFORD. Map, 9s. 


SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE. Map, 


6s. 
LANCASHIRE. Map, 7s 64. 
YORKSHIRE. Map, 12s. 


DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Map, 9s. 





SCOTLAND. Maps, 9s. 





IRELAND, Maps, 10s. 








FOREIGN. 


HOLLAND and BELGIUM. Map, 6s. 


The RHINE and NORTH GERMANY. 
Maps, 10s. 


SOUTH GERMANY. Maps, 10s. 

SWITZERLAND, Savoy, Piedmont, 
Italian Lakes, Dauphiné, &c. Maps, Two 
Parts, 10s, 

FRANCE, Part I.: Normandy, Brittany, 
Touraine, Limousin, Pyrenees, &c. Maps, 
7s 6d. 

FRANCE, Part IL: Central France, 
French Alps, Alsace, Lorraine, &c.. 
Maps, 7s 6d. 


PARIS and its ENVIRONS. Maps, 
3 . 


MEDITERRANEAN. Maps, 20s. 
ALGERIA and TUNIS. Maps, 10s. 
SPAIN. Maps, Two Parts, 20s. 
PORTUGAL. Map, 12s. 


NORTH ITALY, the 
VENICE, &c. Maps, 10s. 


CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE. 
Maps, 10s. 


ROME and its ENVIRONS. Maps, 10s.. 
— ITALY and NAPLES. Maps, 
S. 


RIVIERA, 


EGYPT. Maps, 15s. 
GREECE. Two Parts, Maps. 
TURKEY in ASIA, Maps, lds. 
DENMARK. Maps, 6s. 
SWEDEN. Maps, 6s. 
NORWAY. Maps, 9s. 
RUSSIA. Maps, 18s. 
BOMBAY. Map, lis. 
MADRAS, Map, lis. 
BENGAL. Map, 20s. 
PUNJAB. Map. 

HOLY LAND. Maps, 20s. 





JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


The LADIES LINDORES. 


OurpHant. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


By Mrs. 


“‘«The Ladies Lindores’ is in every respect excellent......There sre two girls 
at least in this book who might make the fortune of any novel, biing Celiciously 
feminine and natural.’”’—Saturday Review. 

‘This novel—one of the pleasantest and most evenly excellent of any of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s later fictions—owes its charm not to striking or mysterious incidents, 
but to well-su tained character-drawing.”’—St. James’s Gazette, 

**The author’s knowledge of the world and hnman nature are revealed in every 
page. The characters are drawn with enjoyable vigour and insight.’’—Scotsman. 

“Mrs, Oliphant is seen to advantage in her latest story. ‘ The Ladies 
Lindores’ is comp'ete in its ecnception, and fall of excellent character-drawing 
throughont.”— Atheneum. 

“A delightful story, charming by its ery graceful Style, its quiet humonr, ard 
its marvellous compr: hension of character ; fall of clever touches of description 
and vivid delineation of lfe.”’—Manchester Examiner. 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. 


A Gossip, with no Plot in Particular. By a Prain Woman. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
25s 6d. 

“The story of ‘My Trivial Life’ is » genuine brok...... We can recall few books 
-of recent years in which there is such an intensity of life, such a passionate out- 
pouring of experience. It is as if the author had lived her story ere she wrote 
it, and had written it at once to be avenged and to be relieved.”’—Saturday Review. 

“A work of great ability, by one who obzerves keen'y, and at the same time 
sees deeply into character. She has the power of presenting real peop'e.’’— 
Atheneum. : 

“This genuine, if not faultless book, introduces us to a writer who has keen- 
ness, observation, good sense, real sentiment, and singular pathos.’””-—Academy, 

“*We have called the book remorkable, and so it is in many respects ; remark- 
able for its descriptions of character, its pictures of society, its brigut satire, and 
the thorough healthiness of its tone.’’—St. Jumes’s Gazette. 

“The author reminds me agiin and again of Jane Austen...... Her humour, 
observation, insight into character, and power of delineating it are all of the 
kind that delight you in ‘ Pride and Prejudice’ and ‘ Mansfield Park.’’’—Truth, 

“Tmagination, wit, and the power of mental analysis have all contributed to 

make ‘ A Plain Woman's’ story a remarkable book.’’—Scoteman. 


By the AUTHOR of “‘ PICCADILLY.” 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence Oliphant. 


Now published, Parts I. and II. Illustrated, each price 53, To be concludel 
in Four Monthly Parts. 


OPINIONS of the PRESS on PART I, 


*‘ The opening chapters overflow with drollery.’”’-—Times. 

** We have again in perfection, so far as manner is concerned, the continuous 
brilliancy of epigram without any sacrifice of case or clearness, or—a still mo.e 
rare achievement—of gocd nature...... It is impossible to exaggerate the sense of 
infinite refreshment inspired by this work of genuine wit, of strong good sense, 
of sharp insight, and of scholarly style.””—Graphic. 

“The book is full of humonr.”’—Saturday Review. 

“Tt is a pleasure that this brilliant writer is once more pursning the vein he 
worked with such distinguished success in ‘ Piccadilly.’ ‘ Altiora Peto,’ if we may 
judge from the first part (a first volume as it should be called perhaps), bids fair 
to become ene of the most remarkable novels of the time.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

“ The first part bristles with clever character-sketches, and severe, though, cn 
the whole, good-humoured sarcasm.’’—John Bull. 

“So enthralling is the tale that readers will wait wih impatience for tke 
parts as they are published.’’—Scoteman, 


TRAITS and TRAVESTIES; Social and 


Political. By Laurence Oxrpsant, Author of “ Piccadilly,’ &. Post 8vo, 
10s 6d. 


“‘There is a subtle and delicate irony permeating this volume which is cs 
amusing as it is refreshing. A more thoroughly enjoyable book has not aj peared 
in many a long day.”-—Morning Post. 


“‘A most charming book, exqui itely written, and full of fancy and philo- 
sophy.”— Vanity Fair, 


This day is published. 


SONNETS. By the Earl of Rosslyn. Crown 


8vo0, 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Recently published, crown 8vo, price 8s. 


HEALTH RESORTS AND THEIR 
USES; 


Being Vacation Studies in various Health Resorts. 
.By J. BURNEY YEO, M.D. 


** An eminently readable handbook, which treats its subjects not merely from 
the strictly medical point of view, but in their social aspects as well.’’—Times, 


“*To invalids, Dr. Burney Yeo’s pleasant and interesting handbook will prove 
a veritable godsend of judicious advice.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO’§ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Demy 80, cloth, 123. 


BODY and WILL. Being an Essay con. 
cerning Will in its Metaphysical, Physiclogical, and Pathological Aspects, 
By Henry Mavpstey, M.D 


Demy 870, cloth, 163. 


The PRINCIPLES of LOGIC. By F. 8. 


Bravery, Author of ** Ethical Stucies,’”’ &c. 
The PARCHMENT LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 


The SONNETS of JOHN MILTON, 


Edited by Mark Pattison. With Portrait. Limp parchment antique, 63; 
vellum 73 61, 


With 5 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


THROUGH the ZULU COUNTRY. Its 


Battlefields and its Peop’e, By Bertram Mirror > 


With 3 Maps, large crown 8vo, cloth, 93. 


EIGHT YEARS in JAPAN. 1573-1881. 
Work, Travel, and Recreation. By E G. Hotriuam, M.Inst.C.E. 


“His book, which we recommend very hearti y as excelleut reading for seaside 
or fireside, must make all who are. able to visit Japan eager to do so; and it is 
pleasant to hear thata traveller inthat quaint and ple: asant land may everywhere 
find a smile of welcome and a helping hand.’”’—St. James's Gazette. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 33 61. 
1 d ARNTNQ ° . 
SHORT PARLIAMENTS. A History of the 
National Demand for Frequent General E'ections, By ALEXANDER PavL, 
** Apart from the service which the author has rendered by bringing together 
—and, as far as we are aware, for the fi st time—the salient facts of our Parlia- 


mentary aunals, and social and poi'ical history bearing on this special point, 
his chapters preseut many evidences uf original research.’’—Dai!y News. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
NY 7" "] > a 
The LIFE of LORENZ OKEN. By 
ALEXANDER Ecker. With Explanatory Notes, Selections from Oken’s 
— and Portrait of the Professor. From the German, by ALFRED 
'TULK, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SAMUEL SHARPE, Egyptologist and 


T:anslator of the Bible. By P. W. anon 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 1s 61. 


The RECENT ARCHAIC DISCOVERY of 


ANCIENT EGYPIIAN MUMMIES at THEBES. A Lecture by Sir 
Erasmus Wi1son, LL.D., F.R.8., Author of “ Egypt of the Past,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 62. 


PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH CANON LAW. 


By Joun Brownsitt, M.A,, Naden Divinity Student of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Part I.—General Introduction. (Now ready. 


Small crown 8ro, cloth, 33 6d. 


The MYSTERY of BEING; or, What do We 


Know? By J. TyLer, M.L.L.S., Author of ‘‘ Has Man a Future?” &e. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 
EVENINGS with the SAINTS. By W. H. 


AnpDERDON, Author of ‘‘ Afternoons with the Saints,’’ &c. 
Small crown 8yo, cloth, 33 61. 


The SON of SHELOMITH. By L. M. 


THORNTON. 





London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


~ POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
UT CAESAR AUT NIHIL. By the Countess Von 


Botumer, Authoress of ‘‘ German Home Life.’’ 3 vols , 21s. 
“ Rarely before, save in history, have the secrets of the prison-house been put 
so vividly before the public as is done here. Everybody should read ‘ Aut Caesar 
aut Nihil.’ ”’—Whitehall Review, 


N_ the OLDEN TIME. By the Author of “Mdlle. 
Mori,” &c. 2 vo's., 12s 

“ The novel a! ham in pa:sages of trenchant power and in stirring descriptions 
of picturesque incidents and scenes. The action of the story never halts; the 
rise and progress of the peasant rebellion are sketched in impressive and sugges- 
tive outline. The interest of the novel is strong and well susta ned. It is well 
written; the plot is well conceive', skilfully developed, and brought to & 
felicitous consummation,”’—Nottingham Guardian, 


| a, i of the ANGELS. By M. Hors. 2 vols., 12s. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 


NEW EDITION of the FIRST VOLUME of JOSEPH PAYNE’ ud WORKS. 
Second Edition, now ready, in 8vo, with Portrait, price 
ECTURES on the SCIENCE and ART of EDUCATION, 
with other Lectures and Es:ays. By the late Josera Payne, the First 
Professor of the Science and Art of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London. Edited by his Son, J. F, Payne, M.D. With an Introduction by the 
Rey. R. H. Quick, M.A. 
Nearly ready, in 8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations. 
ECTURES on the HISTORY of EDUCATION, and a 
Visit to German Schools. Being the Second Volume of Joseph Payne’s 
Works, 








London: LonGmans and Co. 





ow ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 16s, cloth. 
HE ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY Examined in 
itz Relations to the Manorial and Tribal Systems, and to the Common or 
Open-field System of Husbandry: an Essay in Economic History, By FREDERIC 


SEEBOuM. 
London: Lonamans and Co. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 











Many Thousand Volumes of the Principal Books of the Season are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SPECIMEN LIST OF POPULAR RECENT BOOKS “AT HOME” THIS DAY. 

Besant’s Life of Professor Palmer—Gardiner’s History of England, New Edition—The Early Days of Christianity, 
by Canon Farvar—Life of Lord Lawrence, by R. Bosworth Smith—Autobiography of James Nasmyth—Dean Bradley's 
Recollections of Dean Stanley—Letters and Memorials of Mrs. Carlyle—Memoir of Annie Keary—Retrospect of a 
Long Life, by S. C. Mall—Memoir of Sir Charles Reed, by his Son—Reminiscences of Lord Ronald Gower—Leaves from 
the Diary of Henry Greville—Lectures on India, by Professor Max Miiller—Fanny Kemble’s Records of Later Days, and 
Notes on Some of Shakespeare's Plays—Jocoseria, by Robert Browning—Craik’s Life of Swift—Picton’s Life of Oliver 
Cromwell—Carlyle’s Correspondence with Emerson—About Yorkshire, by Mrs. Macquoid—Life on the Mississippi, by 
Mark Twain—Living London, by George Augustus Sala—Ingran’s Memoir of Oliver Madox Brown—A Lady's 
Travels Round the World, by F. D. Bridges—Freeman’s Impressions of the United States—Abbott’s Hints on Home 
Teaching—Memoir of Lord Hatherley—Maine’s Dissertations on Early Law—Study and Stimulants, by A. A. Reade—The 
Merv Oasis, by Edmond O° Donovan—Foreiyn-Ofice Sketches, from “ Vanity Fair” —Life of James Clerk Maxwell—Crow’s 
Pedestrian Tour in Japan—History of the Criminal Law, by Sir J. I’. Stephen—Life of John Duncan, by W. Jolly—The 
Alphabet, by Isaac Taylor—Recollections of My Youth, by Ernest Renan—Scottish Characteristics, by E. Paxton Hood— 
Hare’s Cities of Southern Italy—Haeckel’s Visit to Ceylon—Underground Russia—Among the Mongols, by James Gilmour— 
Nature near London, by Richard Jefferies —Sandringham, by Mrs. Herbert Jones—The Golden Chersonese, by Isabella Bird— 
A Tour in Amzrica, by Phil Robinson—A Century of Roundels, by A. C. Swinburne—A Book of Lyrics, by Ellice Hopkins— 
Across Chrysé, by A. R. Colquhoun—Modern Persia, by C. J. Wills—Gallenga’s Iberian Reminiscences—The High Alps in 
Winter, by Mrs. I’. Burnaby-—Essays, Classical and Modern, ly F. W. H. Myers—On Blue Water, by J. F. Keane—On 
Summer Seas, by Mrs. Scott Stevenson—Among the Gipsies, by George Smith—My Home Farm, by Mrs. J. H. Burton— 
English Towns, by E. A. Freeman—Froude’s Short Studies, New Vol.—The Early Homes of Prince Albert, and About England 
with Dickens, by A. Rimmer—Italian Byways, by J. A. Symonds—The Gold Coast, by Burton and Cameron—Lady Bloomfield’s 
Reminiscences—Life of Bishop Wilberforce—Rusden’s Listory of New Zealand—Life of St. Anselm—Spinoza: a Study, by Dr. 
Martincau—M emoir of Daniel Macmillan—Fitzgerald’s Memoirs of the Family of George the Third—The Friendships of Mary 
R. Mitford—Memories of Old Friends, by Caroline Fox—The Gospel, by Dr. Wace—Memoir of Bishop Barclay—Dean 
Howson’s Studies in the Life of St. Peter—The Historic Faith, by Dr. Westcott—Memoirs of Dr. Judson—George Eliot, by 
Mathilde Blind—Lord Byron, by J. C. Jeaffreson—Proctor’s Mysteries of Time and Space—Science and Faith, by Dean 
Goodwin—Fielding, by Austin Dobson—A Book of Dreams, by Mrs. Hamilton King—Biographical Sketches, by C. Kegan 
Paul—Galton’s Enquiries into Human Faculty—Harting’s Sketches of Bird Life—Old Court Customs, by Hon. Mrs. 
Armytage—The Wisdom of Goethe, by J. S. Blackie—Sketching from Nature, by T. J. Ellis—William Penn, by Dr. 
Stoughton—America Revisited, by G. A. Sala—Fire Fountains, by C. F. Gordon Cumming—Mozley’s Reminiscences— 
Asiatic Studies, by Sir A. C. Lyall—Sunny Lands and Seas, by Hugh Wilkinson—The Van Artevelds, by James Hutton— 
Str Archibald Alison’s Autobiography—In the Land of Misfortune, by Lady Florence Dixie— With the Connaught Rangers, 
by General Maxwell—Cities of Egypt, by R. S. Poole—Nature Studies, by Grant Allen—Memoir of Hannah More—Mrs. 
Butler’s Life of Oberlin—Plays for the People, by C. FE. Maurice—Nights at the Play, by Dutton Cook—Grindro@s Plays 
Jrom English ITistory—Elementary Meteorology, by R. IH. Scott—Hegel, by Professor Caird—Diintzer’s Life of Schiller— 
Luca della Robbia, by Leader Scott—Art in Provincial France, by J. C. Carr—Loftie’s History of London—Indian Racing 
Reminiscences, by M. H. Hayes—Skobeleff and the Slavonic Cause, by O. K.—Methods of Social Reform, by W. S. Jevons— 
Political Economy, by Francis A. Walker—Helena Modjeska, by Mabel Collins—Rockstro’s Life of Handel—Gehring’s 
Mozart—Beard’s Hibbert Lectures—Poems, by George Meredith—Footlights, by John Hollingshead—In Japan, by E. G. 
Holthan—George Sand, by Bertha Thomas—Recollections of East Anglia, by J. E. Ritchie—Seven Years at Eton—The 
Early Caliphate, by Sir William Muir—Ten Years on a Georgia Plantation, by the Hon. Mrs. Leigh—Mexico To-Day, 
by T. Unett Brocklehurst—Memoirs of Madame Junot—A Study of Origins, by E. de Pressensé—The Great Pyramid, by 
R. A. Proctor—Stray Pearls, by Miss Yonge—Vice Versi—Shandon Bells—Onesimus—Only a Word—Her Sailor Love— 
Altiora Peto—Loys, Lord Berresford—The Senior Songman—Wanda—The Captain’s Room—All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men— Yolande—Ottilie—Heéiéne—The Admiral’s Ward—Arden—In the Olden Time—Dr. Claudius—Kit—Mr. Isaacs— 
Mrs. Lorimer—The Ladies Lindores—The Golden Calf—Heart and Science—A Modern Ulysses—And every other Recent 
Work of General Interest in History, Biography, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction. 








Fresh Copies of all the Best New Books are added as the Demand increases, and ample Supplies are provided of ail the Principal 
Forthcoming Works as they appear. 


‘SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 








BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS, see MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
New Edition now Ready, Postage Free on application. 





*,* Nearly all the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained at 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR FOR THE FAMILY TABLE, 





In the hands of an accomplished cook, there is no known limit to the variety of delicate and 
palatable dishes which may be produced from BROWN and POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. 

It is equally susceptible of plain and simple treatment for ordinary domestic purposes, and 
one of its chief recommendations is the facility with which it may be prepared. 

Boiled with milk, and with or without the addition of sugar and flavouring, it may be 
ready for the table within fifteen minutes ; or, poured into a mould and cooled, it becomesin 


the course of an hour a Blancmange, which, served with fresh or preserved fruit, will be . 


acceptable at any meal. 


‘Add sultanas, raisins, marmalade, or jam of any kind, and in about the same time it is 
e into an excellent Baked Pudding. ‘To which may be added :—Take care to boil with 
milk, when so required, for not less than eight minutes. 








BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR FOR THE SICKROOM, 





The properties of BROWN and POLSON’S CORN FLOUR are identical with those Of 
Arrowroot, and it is in every respect equal to the costliest qualities of that article. 


The uses of arrowroot in the sick-room are not only matter of tradition, but of every-day 
experience, and there can be but few persons who are not. acquainted with its uses as an 
important ally to medical treatment. 


BROWN and POLSON’S CORN FLOUR claims to serve the same purposes, with at least 
equal acceptance and at considerably less cost, and therefore offers the facility of freer use to 
a larger public. 

It has received from medical and scientific authorities the highest testimonials to its purity 
and serviceableness ; it is largely used in Hydropathic and other Institutions throughout the 
Kingdom, and its export to all foreign parts has long given it a world-wide reputation. 








THE “LOISETTIAN” 


SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 


37 New Oxford Street (Opposite Mudie’s Library), London, W.C. 





THE LOISETTIAN ART OF NEVER FORGETTING!! 
DISCONTINUITY CURED!!! 


Invaluable to Students, Masons, Public Speakers, and to every one to whom a Good Memory is a Desirable Object. 


A PHYSIOLOGICAL SYSTEM, totally unlike “ Mnemonics” or Artificial Memory. A Great Time and Labour-saving Method. Art 
of Speaking without Notes. Disheartening Repetitions and “Crammings” abolished. Mathematical, Musical, Literary, Historical, 
Scientific, and other Books mastered in one reading. Instantaneous Whist Memory, &c. This System can be thoroughly Taught by 
Post, in Classes, or by Private Lessons. 


Correspondence Classes Treated on Specially Favourable Terms. 


INSTANTANEOUS MEMORY ! 





TESTIMONIALS IN FULL. 


Mr. Ri-warp A. Proctor, Editor of Knowledge, and Astronom’r, thus speaks 
in that journal, p. 156, March 16th, 1883, of Professor Loisette’s School of 
Memory :—‘* The Loisettian School of Memory has been prominently brought to 
my not'ce by one of my assistants, who is now going through the course of study 
as taught by Professor Loisette, and he confidently states that his system is 
thoroughly genuine, and fully bears out in every way the many testimonials he 
has seen regarding it. I should think Professor Loisette’s Art of ‘ Never 
Forgetting’ of great importance to students of all classes,’’ 


Dr. ANDREW WItsoN, F.R.S.E., &., the Scientist, and Editor of Health, thus 
speaks of his own knowledge of the Loisettian System in that Journal of April 
27th, 1883, p. 34:—** People who are troubled with that very common and incou- 
venient trait of character, a short memory, have at last laid before them the 
opportunity of relief and improvement. Very recently, attracted by the notice | 
which Professor Loisette’s System has obtained, we paid a visit to his office, and | 





made an acquaintance with the details of his method. We then heard sufficient | 
of this system of forming an accurate, powerful, and lasting memory, to induce us | 
to study under Professor Loisette. IS METHOD is PHYSIOLOGICAL and 

SCIENTIFIC in the HIGHEST DEGREE, and worthy a trial.’”’ | 


From Henry Menars, Major, Retired L'st, Indiun Army :—“ Bath, June 11th, | 
1883.—The danger in your system [me judice] lies in ‘mental voracity.’ Facts | 
are so easily learned by it, that there is danger of being tempted to take a fresh | 
meal before the last one has been digested.’”’ 


Letter from the Rev. Samvet Bett, M.A., A.K.C. :—‘‘15 Bessborongh S'reet, 
St. George’s Square, London, 8S.W., February 14th, 1833.—Dear Sir,—I have found 
— system ot memory so valuable in my studies, clerical and literary, that I 

ave detsrmined to use it in the preparation of my pupils for the Army. I there- 
fore write to ask you under what pecuniary conditions you will concede to me the 
right to teach it, it being understood that I will not interfere in any way to your 
injury, using the system only with those pupils who are reading with me for the 
Army. I hope great, thinzs from it, and am anxious to learn the terms on wh ch 
you will agree to my proposal. (Signed) Samvet BELL.” 

Letter from a Theological Student :—‘‘ Hammersmith, August 19th, 1882.—Dear 
Sir,—Your system, which I am employing every moment, inspires me more and 
more with such a new burning zeal, that I feel as if I could study night and day 
without any rest. You cannot imagine what a change it has made in my studies. 
Study! Why the sound of the word is to most students hard labour. I am not 


| ashamed to confess that I have hitherto been a very hard student. I always felt 


as if I were to be in bondage for my lifetime. But now ‘The Art of Never 
Forgetting,’ the method of Professor A. Loisette, the marvellous liberator, has 
set me free. Why, your method makes life more pleasant to me, and study is no 
more hard labour, but a luxury, my greatest delight. I feel that I cinnot suffi- 
ciently reward you for your instruction. Money cannot do it. But this assurance 
I give you, that yon are cherished in a loving, thankful heart, and‘may it please 
Providence to spare you long, for the welfare of your fe!low-men. 
(Signed) J. L. Merve.” 





PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION. ADDRESS OR APPLY TO 


PROFESSOR A. LOISETTE, 


37 New Oxford Street, London. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun CamPseELt, of No.1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


Strand ; and Published by him at the “‘ Spectator ” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 7th, 1883, 
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